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February  Issue  Is  Excellent 

Possibly  as  part  of  my  New  Year's  resolution  I  took  time  last  night  to  read  the 
February  issue  of  THE  LINK  from  cover  to  cover.  This  note  is  simply  written 
to  say  that  it  is  excellent.  I  knew  it  was  a  good  magazine  but  so  much  reading 
matter  comes  over  my  desk  I  cannot  possibly  read  it  all.  I  am  glad  I  read  this 
issue.  .  .  . 

— Bishop  Henry  I.  Louttit,  Diocese  of  South  Florida,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  P.O.  Box  597,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  and  the  Chairman  of  The  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel. 

Saw  THE  LINK  in  Her  Parents'  Home 

I  have  seen  THE  LINK  in  my  parents'  home  and  think  it  is  excellent.  Please 
find  enclosed  a  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
—Mrs.  J.  O.  Erstad,  417  N.  Olive,  Madison,  S.D. 

Bless  This  Young  Man's  Heart 

I  noticed  in  the  December  issue  there  was  a  request  for  money  to  help 
provide  for  free  copies  of  THE  LINK  for  those  who  cannot  pay.  I  am  sending  a 
donation  of  $4.00;  hope  it  will  be  helpful. 

— Sp  4  P.  E.  Spillman,  2nd  General  Hospital,  Box  19,  Ward  1A,  APO  180, 
U.S.    Forces. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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What 

Life 

Has 

Taught 

Me 

By  Pat  Boone 


PEOPLE  often  ask  me  if  the  cur- 
rent craze  of  rock  and  roll  music 
or  the  twist  are  a  part  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  restlessness  and  insecurity 
of  today's  youth.  I  don't  think  it  is 
any  more  than  the  swing  of  the 
Charleston  or  the  Bunny  Hug  of 
previous  generations.  Today's  song 
writers  and  recording  stars  are  not 
trying  to  convey  any  message  in 
songs.  Sales  depend  on  public  de- 
mand. 

Today's  teen-age  generation  is 
restless  and  insecure.  This  is  a  group 
of  young  people  who  have  grown  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tension,  rumors 
of  war,  fear  of  nuclear  destruction 
and  fallout.  They  have  been  faced 
with  crisis  after  crisis.  The  effect  is 
an  uneasy  youth. 


Pat  Boone 

Youth  is  a  time  to  belong  to  a 
group,  family,  or  gang  for  security. 

I  became  interested  in  anti- 
communism  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  I  realized  we  must  be  an  alert 
and  ready  world.  We  must  use 
everything  we  can  muster  now.  This 
youth  of  today  may  be  the  last  free 
generation. 

As  far  as  the  slogans  go,  I 
honestly  feel  I  would  rather  see  my 
own  four  children  "dead  than  Red." 
I  think  it  better  they  die  now  rather 
than  sixty  or  seventy-five  years  from 
now  when  they  have  no  souls. 

American  greatness  is  composed 
of  four  basic  ingredients:  dreams, 
purpose,  faith  and  work. 

Dreams  have  been  responsible  for 
America's   growth.   There  are  more 


dreams  here  than  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  mankind. 
Because  of  dreams,  there  is  a  United 
States. 

Dreams  are  how  man  feels  he 
can  worship,  speak  without  fear  of 
punishment,  live  without  fear  of 
government  intervention.  They  are 
also  responsible  for  many  other  ad- 
vances such  as  the  electric  light,  the 
automobile  and  airplane. 

Purpose  enabled  our  Pilgrim 
fathers  to  hack  out  their  existence, 
fight  Indians,  starvation,  disease  and 
cold. 

The  determination  to  carry  out 
this  purpose  of  freedom  was  ex- 
hibited by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Purpose  also 
helped  Americans  live  in  an  inde- 
pendent country  apart  from  the 
world,  completely  self-sufficient. 
That's  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  great  frontiersman, 
Daniel  Boone. 

Purpose  gives  strength  .  .  . 
courage  like  our  soldiers  have  had 
in  every  war,  the  courage,  determina- 
tion and  guts  to  fight  against  tyranny 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Faith,  the  third  ingredient,  was 
the  God-given  belief  that  we  would 
succeed  when  America  didn't  have 
a  chance. 

The  last  of  the  four  ingredients, 
work  is  the  backbreaking,  hard- 
headed  sweat  of  the  brow  by  millions 
of  Americans.  I  hope  the  day  will 
never  come  when  Americans  consider 


a  week's  work  merely  amounting  to 
going  to  their  offices  to  pick  up  a  pay 
check.  These  days  many  Americans 
seem  to  want  to  get  out  of  as  much 
work  as  possible. 

When  a  nation  becomes  absorbed 
in  pleasure  and  entertainment,  lei- 
sure instead  of  work,  that  nation  is 
on  the  way  to  destruction.  Let's  not 
let  it  happen  to  the  United  States, 
the  mightiest  and  most  looked-up-to 
nation  in  the  world  today. 

America  is  faced  with  the  mighti- 
est foe  in  its  history:  communism. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  live  with 
it  or  batter  it  into  the  ground.  Un- 
fortunately few  Americans  really 
know  what  communism  is.  I  am 
learning  what  it  is  and  I  beg  each 
of  you  to  learn,  so  you  will  know 
what  you  are  fighting. 

Youth  is  communism's  prime  tar- 
get as  we  can  see  from  the  growth 
of  the  ideas  on  college  and  university 
campuses.  Communism  has  no 
scruples,  no  morals.  It  will  destroy 
your  ideals,  faith,  patriotism.  If  you 
are  undermined,  you  are  useless  to 
your  country.  I  pray  to  God  the 
United  States  will  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
associate  with  murderers  and  atheists 
can  go  to  jail  and  join  them  any  time. 

Believe  in  God,  believe  in  your 
country  and  believe  in  yourself.  That 
is  faith.  That  is  what  has  made 
America  great.  Roll  up  your  sleeves. 
Outwork  the  communists  .  .  .  even 
if  that  is  a  tall  order.  ■  ■ 

(C)  B.  P.  Singer  Features 


It  is  not  enough  to  save  the  world,  we  must  make  the  world  worth 
saving. — Table  Talk.  ...  If  success  turns  your  head,  you're  facing  in  the 
wrong  direction. — Shamokin  Citizen. 
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By  Henry  A.  Bowman 


ONE  important  goal  of  concern 
to  most  thoughtful  people  is 
happy  marriage.  Therefore,  it  makes 
sense  for  an  individual  to  evaluate 
what  he  does  before  his  wedding  and 
what  occurs  during  the  wedding  in 
terms  of  this  goal.  The  person  who 
pooh-pooh's  this  sort  of  idealism  and 
lives  by  a  false  realism  of  "making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines"  before  his 
wedding,  letting  the  future  take  care 
of  itself  as  if  present  and  future  were 
unrelated,  falls  into  a  trap.  What  he 
assumes  is  realism  is  grossly  unrealis- 
tic. Present  and  future  are  related. 
What  an  individual  does  before  his 
wedding  is  related  to  what  happens 
after  his  wedding  in  his  marriage. 
During  the  wedding  ceremony  he 
brings  his  life  to  a  new  focus  but  he 
does  not  become  a  different  person. 
He  makes  a  profound  commitment 
but  this  commitment  can  be  only  as 
sound  as  his  personality  permits. 

The  Wedding  Ceremony 

When  Jesus  was  asked  about  the 
commandments  he  said,  "You  shall 
love  God  with  all  your  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength.  This 
is  the  first  and  greatest  command- 


ment/' In  other  words,  an  individ- 
ual's primary  and  most  nearly 
complete  commitment  should  be  to 
God.  But  Jesus  hastened  to  add  that 
there  was  another  commandment 
closely  allied  to  the  first  and  not  far 
behind  it  in  importance:  "You  shall 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 

A  typical  Christian  wedding  cere- 
mony begins  with  some  statement 
such  as,  "We  are  gathered  together 
here  in  the  sight  of  God."  This  re- 
minds the  couple  of  their  commit- 
ment to  God  and  implies  that  what 
they  do  during  the  wedding  and 
will  do  in  the  marriage  will  be  God- 
oriented.  During  the  ceremony  this 
concept  of  God-orientation  is  elabo- 
rated upon,  but  there  is  also  intro- 
duced and  elaborated  upon  a  second 
concept,  a  second  commitment, 
namely  that  of  the  two  persons  to 
each  other.  If  we  think  of  a  neighbor, 
as  Jesus  used  the  term,  as  being  a 
human  personality  meaningful  to  us, 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  concern, 
needing  our  love  and  responding  to 
it,  who  could  possibly  be  more  fully, 
more  completely,  more  meaningfully 
a  neighbor  than  a  husband  or  wife? 
When  Jesus  said  of  the  married  pair, 


Dr.  Bowman  is  an  associate  professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 


quoting  the  book  of  Genesis,  "And 
the  two  shall  become  one,"  mean- 
ing that  they  become  a  new  entity, 
a  new  oneness,  bound  together  by 
their  mutual  love,  freely  given  and 
freely  received,  he  raises  to  its  high- 
est level  the  concept  of  loving  one's 
neighbor  as  one's  self. 

Commitment  and  Perspective 

If  an  individual  commits  himself 
once  and  for  all  to  a  central  purpose, 
a  central  goal,  then  other  decisions 
become  less  important,  perhaps  less 
threatening,  conflict  within  him  is 
reduced,  and  consistency  of  decisions 
is  promoted. 

In  effect  what  the  wedding  cere- 
mony calls  upon  the  couple  to  do  in 
part  is  to  recognize  this  and  act 
accordingly.  In  the  presence  of  God 
they  commit  themselves  to  their  new 
relationship — their  marriage.  They 
do  this  through  a  free  act  of  will: 
"Wilt  thou  take  N.  here  present?" 
"Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be 
thy  wedded  wife?"  "Wilt  thou  love 
her,  comfort  her,  honor  and  keep 
her?"  The  answer  to  these  questions 
is,  "I  will,"  implying  an  act  of  will. 
The  answer  is  not,  "I  shall,"  imply- 
ing the  future  tense  of  the  verb. 
Once  this  primary  commitment,  this 
overall  decision,  is  made  by  the 
couple,  lesser  things  fall  into  a  new 
perspective.  The  marriage  becomes 
more  important  than  the  people  in 
it.  There  are  of  course  things  which 
can  destroy  a  marriage.  Certainly 
there  are  things  which  can  threaten 
it.  But  if  the  couple  make  a  primary 
commitment  to  their  new  relation- 
ship, the  marriage,  and  the  marriage 
is    God-oriented,   there  is   provided 
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a  sort  of  gyroscope  which  can  keep 
the  marriage  on  an  even  keel  in  spite 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  day-by-day 
living.  The  marriage  is  not  threatened 
by  inconsequentials  and  certainly 
not  by  the  myriad  little  things  which 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  become 
"tremendous  trifles."  Each  decision 
about  the  marriage  is  made  in  the 
light  of  the  overall  decision.  Conflict 
is  reduced  as  the  couple  keep  their 
sights  set  on  the  ultimate  goal. 

One  of  the  commoner  situations 
seen  by  marriage  counselors  is  that 
in  which  a  couple  so  nearly  com- 
pletely lose  their  perspective  that 
every  little  thing  which  occurs  is 
allowed  to  represent  the  entire  mar- 
riage. When  such  loss  of  perspective 
occurs  and  the  couple  lose  sight  of 
the  marriage  itself  as  their  primary 
goal,  they  lose  the  steadying  in- 
fluence of  commitment,  so  that  con- 
flict, fear,  concern  for  self  divert  their 
attention  and  almost  anything,  large 
or  small,  of  consequence  or  incon- 
sequential, can  become  a  fuse  by 
means  of  which  an  entire  explosion 
is  set  off. 

As  Long  as  You  Both  Shall  Live 

In  the  wedding  ceremony  phrases 
such  as  "as  long  as  you  both  shall 
live"  and  "till  death  do  you  part" 
may  be  interpreted  as  expressions  of 
commitment.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  interpreted  as  unalterable  bonds 
which  bind  the  two  people  together 
and  cannot  be  broken  no  matter  what 
the  marriage  becomes.  Christian 
marriage  must  begin  with  the  sort 
of  Christian  commitment  which  we 
have  been  discussing.  But  obviously 
the  marriage  only  begins  at  the  wed- 


ding.  Since  Christian  marriage  is 
bound  up  with  the  deepest  commit- 
ments and  highest  aspirations  of 
which  the  couple  are  capable,  it 
represents  a  spiritual  relationship. 
This  spiritual  relationship  is  not 
established  merely  by  uttering  cer- 
tain phrases  at  the  time  of  the  wed- 
ding. It  is  established  only  by  the 
couple's  making  their  basic  commit- 
ments part  and  parcel  of  their  life 
together,  by  their  making  their  minor 
decisions  in  the  light  of  their  major 
decisions,  by  their  becoming  "one 
flesh."  If  they  do  not  achieve  this, 
their  marriage  may  have  acceptable 
form  but  questionable  substance;  it 
may  have  a  reasonably  attractive 
exterior  but  be  somewhat  hollow  in- 
side. 

What  has  just  been  said  might  be 
used  as  an  argument  for  reconciling 
divorce  with  Christian  teachings.  But 
it  might  also  be  used  to  emphasize 
the  true  nature  of  Christian  marriage, 
namely,  the  spiritual  relationship  be- 
tween two  persons  who  have  commit- 
ted themselves  through  love  to  a  new 
oneness  oriented  toward  God.  There 
are  many  folks  who  assume  that  a 
Christian  marriage  is  established 
through  the  maintenance  of  perma- 
nent outward  form.  They  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  outward  form  cannot 
substitute  for  inward  substance. 

A  Christian  Attitude  Toward  Sex 

Since  marriage  rests  upon  a  very 
special  relationship  between  two 
persons  of  opposite  sex,  how  they 
use  their  sexuality  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration. A  Christian  attitude  to- 
ward sex  must  of  necessity  be  one 
of  the   foundation   stones   of  Chris- 


tian marriage.  Sex  can  be  most 
meaningful  in  marriage  when  it  is 
understood  to  be  something  closely 
related  to  a  couple's  overall  com- 
mitment and  goal.  It  cannot  be  as 
meaningful  when  it  is  assumed  to 
be  something  unrelated  to  the  goal 
of  happy  Christian  marriage,  some- 
thing to  be  treated  casually  and  ir- 
responsibly before  the  wedding. 

In  discussing  preparation  for 
marriage  with  young  people  I  am 
often  asked  a  question  such  as  this: 
Suppose  a  couple  mature  enough 
and  old  enough  to  get  married  are 
genuinely  in  love  and  are  engaged? 
If  they  had  premarital  sexual  rela- 
tions they  would  not  be  treating  sex 
casually  or  irresponsibly.  Therefore, 
why  should  they  not  have  such  re- 
lations? 

One  answer  to  such  a  question  is 
that,  if  the  couple  are  genuinely  in 
love,  they  will  want  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  or  expected  or  pos- 
sible to  express  their  love  and  to  in- 
dicate their  commitment  to  and  con- 
cern for  each  other.  Within  the 
framework  of  Christian  teachings 
and  state  law  this  requires  at  least 
an  expression  of  commitment  and 
Christian  orientation  in  a  public 
ceremony.  If  they  cut  corners  on 
this  minimum  expectation,  they  may 
prove  not  that  total  commitment  is 
unnecessary,  but  rather  that  their 
commitment   is   incomplete.        ■  ■ 

MUTUAL  DISAGREEMENT 

One  thing  about  solving  his  problems 
That  a  man  who  is  married  will  find — 
By  the  time  he  agrees  with  her  tactics 
She  usually  changes  her  mind. 

— Harold   L.    Taylor 


Quick  Money 

By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


JOHNNY  Bell  looked  west  at  the 
cluster  of  wagons  gathered  on 
the  prairie.  All  afternoon  they  would 
be  collecting  there  in  that  camp- 
ground. Tomorrow  morning  at  day- 
break, they  would  head  west  for 
Oregon. 

Johnny  sighed,  swallowing  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  That  was  the 
train,  organized  by  his  uncle,  George 
Bell,  that  he  had  promised  Linda 
they  would  join.  But  it  wouldn't  be 
that  way.  It  took  money  to  start  on 
a  trip  like  that  and  he  didn't  have 
any. 
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"A  lot  of  people  start  to  Oregon 
with  only  the  things  they  can  pack 
in  their  wagons,"  Harry  Noble, 
Johnny's  partner,  had  told  him  a 
dozen  times. 

Johnny  knew  he  was  right.  But 
what  chance  would  such  a  person 
have  when  he  got  to  Oregon  if  he 
didn't  have  a  dime  to  buy  anything? 
Maybe  he'd  have  the  seed  and  tools 
in  his  wagon  that  he'd  need  to  get 
a  start  in  Oregon.  Johnny  wouldn't 
even  have  that. 

That  was  the  reason  he  had  gone 
into  partnership  with  Harry  Noble. 


Johnny  Bell  had  to  choose  between  fulfilling  his  dream  and 
ethical  behavior 


Johnny  wasn't  exactly  proud  of  his 
business.  But  it  was  quick  money. 
And  that  was  what  he  needed. 

Johnny  drove  his  team  up  to  the 
front  of  the  building  he  and  Harry 
used  as  their  store.  Bureaus,  bed- 
steads, and  trunks  lined  the  front  of 
the  building  and  Johnny  looked  at 
the  hodgepodge  in  disgust.  When 
he  and  Harry  had  started  in  this 
business,  he  had  been  sure  it  would 
make  them  both  a  fortune  within  a 
month.  But  they  had  spent  the  money 
they  made  as  fast  as  they  got  it,  buy- 
ing more  old  things  like  these. 

"Is  this  train  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  dump?"  Harry  Noble  asked 
as  soon  as  Johnny  stepped  inside 
the  building. 

"Don't  they  all?"  Johnny  said, 
sinking  into  an  old  chair  with  a 
sigh. 

"Don't  look  so  glum  about  it," 
Harry  said  brightly.  "That's  the  way 
we  make  our  money.  The  wagon 
boss  tells  the  folks  in  his  train  they 
can't  take  some  of  the  heavy  stuff 
they  have  loaded  and  they  have  to 
get  rid  of  it.  We  buy  it  cheap  and 
resell  it  to  people  here  in  town  for 
good  prices.  That's  quick,  easy 
money,  boy." 

Johnny  nodded.  "Except  we  usual- 
ly put  everything  we  make  right 
back  into  more  old  dressers,  beds, 
trunks,  grindstones,  and  things  like 
that." 

Harry  grinned  at  Johnny  and 
Johnny  knew  that  something  was  in 
the  wind.  That  grin  reminded  him 
of    a    well-fed    cat    with    a    mouse 


caught  under  each  of  his  paws. 
"Things  have  changed  since  you 
left  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  Johnny," 
Harry  said.  He  turned  toward  the 
back  room  of  the  building.  "Come 
on  in,  Linda.  Do  you  want  to  tell 
him  or  shall  I?" 

JOHNNY  wheeled  toward  the 
partition  door  to  watch  his  wife 
come  in,  her  eyes  shining  with  ex- 
citement. 

"I'll  tell  him,"  she  said.  "While 
you  were  gone,  Johnny,  Harry  sold 
two  bureaus  and  a  trunk.  Got  a 
real  price  for  them,  too." 

"I  figure,"  Harry  put  in,  "that 
my  half  of  what  we  got  from  those 
things  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
buying  out  your  half  of  the  things 
we  have  left.  I  sold  the  best  we 
had  and  got  a  fancy  price." 

Johnny  came  to  his  feet.  He 
couldn't  sit  still  with  the  excitement 
swelling  in  him  like  warm  yeast. 
"You  mean  that  will  be  enough 
money  for  us  to  start  to  Oregon?" 

"Sure,"  Harry  said.  "You  take  it 
all.  I  won't  owe  you  much  on  your 
share  of  what's  left.  If  you  hustle, 
you  can  still  leave  with  your  uncle's 
train." 

Johnny  was  just  ready  to  throw 
his  hat  to  the  ceiling  when  he 
thought  of  something.  "Who  bought 
that  stuff?  We've  been  having  a 
hard  time  peddling  it  in  town." 

"I  didn't  sell  it  to  anybody  in 
town,"  Harry  said.  "A  whole  passel 
of  wagons  came  by  and  they  were 
short  of  the  things  they  needed  for 
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their  trip.  I  had  what  they  wanted 
and  I  sold  it  to  them." 

"Do  you  mean  people  headed  for 
Oregon  and  California  bought  these 
things?" 

Harry  shrugged.  "I  suppose  they 
were  headed  west.  I  didn't  ask  them. 
It  was  none  of  my  business.  I  had 
things  to  sell.  They  wanted  to  buy 
so  I  sold.  Anything  wrong  in  that?" 

Johnny  paced  the  floor,  his  face 
pulling  down  in  a  frown.  "You  know 
there  is,  Harry.  We  bought  this  stuff 
from  people  who  wanted  to  take  it 
to  Oregon  but  couldn't  because  their 
wagon  boss  wouldn't  let  them  start 
with  such  a  heavy  load.  These  people 
will  find  out  the  same  thing  when 
their  wagon  boss  sees  what  they've 
got.  They'll  have  to  sell  it  cheap  or 
just  dump  it  out  on  the  prairie." 

Harry  spread  his  hands.  "They 
just  said  they'd  need  those  things 
when  they  got  to  where  they  were 
going.  Maybe  their  wagon  boss  will 
let  them  take  what  they  want  to.  I 
was  only  trying  to  get  the  money  so 
you  could  go  with  this  train,  Johnny. 
I  knew  you  wanted  to  go." 

Johnny  curbed  his  anger.  "Sure  I 
want  to  go,  Harry.  But  it  just  doesn't 
seem  fair  to  take  these  people's 
money  so  I  can  go.  They  won't  get 
any  good  from  the  things  they 
bought." 

Johnny  went  back  outside  to  his 
wagon  to  think  about  it.  If  he  was 
going  to  get  ready  to  pull  out  with 
his  uncle's  train  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, he  had  to  be  moving.  But  it 
didn't  seem  right.  Harry  hadn't  done 
a  thing  illegal.  But  he  had  known  he 
wasn't  doing  right,  selling  those 
things  to  people  who  would  surely 
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have  to  leave  them  behind  when 
they  started  out  again. 

Linda  came  from  the  building  and 
put  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "You've 
worked  so  hard  to  get  the  money 
so  we  could  go  with  this  train, 
Johnny.  This  is  our  chance.  You 
didn't  cheat  anybody  to  get  the 
money." 

"But  those  people  may  need  it 
as  bad  as  we  do." 

Linda  sighed,  biting  her  lower 
lip.  "I  guess  I  knew  it  wasn't  right 
all  the  time,  Johnny.  But  I  wanted 
to  go  so  bad,  I  just  wouldn't  let  my- 
self think  of  those  other  people.  Go 
ahead;  take  the  money  back. 
There'll  be  another  train." 

Johnny  smiled  at  Linda.  How 
could  a  man  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  wife  like  he  had?  She  wanted 
to  go  to  Oregon  as  much  as  he  did. 
But  now  that  she  knew  Johnny 
wasn't  pleased  with  the  quick 
money  Harry  had  gotten  for  them, 
she  was  willing  to  stay  here  and 
correct  the  mistake. 

"I'm  sorry  about  Oregon,  Linda," 
Johnny  said.  "But  it  just  wouldn't  be 
right.  I'll  go  find  those  people.  May- 
be their  wagon  boss  will  let  them 
take  the  things.  If  so,  we  can  take 
the  money  with  a  clear  conscience." 

But  it  wouldn't  be  that  way, 
Johnny  thought,  as  he  went  into 
the  building  to  the  box  where  they 
kept  their  money  and  got  the  gold 
coins  Harry  had  collected  for  the 
bureaus  and  the  trunk.  No  wagon 
boss  in  his  right  mind  would  allow 
those  heavy  loads  to  start  across  the 
plains  and  mountains.  That's  why 
he  and  Harry  had  been  able  to  buy 
the  things  so  cheap  in  the  first  place. 


ON  a  knoll,  Johnny  turned  and 
looked  back  at  Kansas  City,  a 
sprawling  shack  town  where  wagon 
trains  outfitted  every  day  through 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  Linda 
was  back  there  and  he  wondered 
if  he  was  doing  right.  Did  he  have 
the  right  to  deprive  her  of  the 
chance  to  go  west  just  to  uphold 
his  code  of  ethics?  After  all,  he 
hadn't  done  a  thing  dishonorable. 
If  there  was  any  dishonor  here,  it 
belonged  to  Harry. 

There  was  only  one  big  train  as- 
sembling here  today  and  Johnny 
headed  for  it.  His  uncle  saw  him 
coming  and  met  him  at  the  edge  of 
camp. 

"Going  to  join  us?"  George  Bell 
asked  eagerly. 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  "Harry 
sold  some  real  heavy  stuff  to  some 
of  your  outfit  today.  I  figure  the 
folks  will  have  to  leave  it.  I  came 
to  give  them  back  their  money  and 


take   the   stuff  back  to   the  store." 

George  nodded.  "So  that's  where 
they  got  it?  Nate  Gilmer,  our  wagon 
boss,  has  already  found  it  and  told 
the  folks  they'd  have  to  dump  it 
out." 

Johnny  sighed.  "I  was  afraid  of 
that.  Can  you  take  me  to  the  people 
who  have  it?" 

"I  reckon  about  anybody  could  do 
that,"  George  said.  "They're  feeling 
pretty  bad  about  wasting  the  money 
they'll  need  when  they  settle  in  Ore- 
gon." 

George  swung  over  the  front  wheel 
of  the  wagon  into  the  seat  beside 
Johnny  and  directed  him  to  the  far 
side  of  the  camp.  There,  sitting  on 
the  ground  next  to  a  small  knot  of 
wagons,  were  the  bureaus  and  the 
trunk  that  Harry  had  sold  this  morn- 
ing. 

"This  is  my  nephew,  Johnny 
Bell,"  George  said  to  the  people  who 
came  out  from  the  wagons.  "His  part- 
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ner  sold  you  this  stuff  this  morning 
and  Johnny  has  come  to  take  it  off 
your  hands  and  give  you  back  your 
money/' 

"Well,  bless  him,"  one  woman 
said.  "I'd  sure  like  to  have  that 
bureau  in  my  new  home  out  there 
but  if  I  can't  take  it,  I  want  the 
money  to  buy  another  one  when  we 
get  there." 

Johnny  nodded,  watching  the 
face  light  up  as  he  took  out  the 
money  and  paid  each  man  what  he 
had  given  Harry  for  his  purchase. 
Then  the  men  helped  him  load  the 
things  in  his  wagon  and  he  turned 
back  toward  town. 

"Is  this  the  money  you  had 
planned  to  use  for  your  trip  to  Ore- 
gon?" George  asked. 

Johnny  nodded.  "Harry  thought 
he  was  doing  me  a  favor.  But — 
well — "  Johnny  spread  his  hands. 
His  uncle  could  understand  what 
he  meant. 

Johnny  dreaded  to  face  Harry  and 
Linda  when  he  got  back  to  the 
store.  Harry  would  feel  insulted  and 
maybe  he  had  a  right  to.  He  had 
probably  worked  hard  to  make  those 
sales  in  order  that  Johnny  could  go 
with  his  uncle's  train.  Johnny  had 
not  only  refused  to  accept  his  favor 
but  had  made  him  appear  dishonest 
by  taking  the  money  back. 

Linda  would  have  to  stay  here  in 
Kansas  City  where  she  didn't  like 
it.  And  it  would  be  at  least  another 
year  now  before  they  could  hope 
to  go  to  Oregon.  It  was  already  late 
in  the  season  for  trains  to  be  start- 
ing west.  If  Johnny  couldn't  go  with 
his  uncle  now,  he  wouldn't  start 
before  next  spring. 
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If  Linda  was  disappointed  in 
Johnny's  action,  she  showed  no  sign 
of  it  that  night  at  supper.  Johnny 
was  wondering  if  it  might  not  be 
better  if  she  would  tell  him  just 
what  was  in  her  mind.  Then  a 
knock  at  the  door  broke  into  his 
thoughts.  He  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  to  his  uncle,  George  Bell. 

"Something  go  wrong  out  at  the 
train?"  Johnny  asked. 

"You  might  say  that,"  George 
said.  "We're  not  as  near  ready  to 
leave  as  we  thought.  We've  got  our 
wagon  boss.  But  we  need  a  presi- 
dent of  the  train  to  handle  civil  af- 
fairs, be  banker  for  the  train,  and 
things  like  that." 

"I  supposed  you'd  do  that," 
Johnny  said. 

George  shook  his  head.  "I've  got 
enough  other  things  to  keep  me  busy. 
They  had  elected  Mark  Echols  but 
Mark  pulled  out  of  the  train  at  the 
last  minute  so  we  held  another  elec- 
tion an  hour  ago.  You're  the  new 
president,   Johnny." 

"But  I'm  not  even  going!"  Johnny 
exclaimed. 

"The  folks  in  the  train  will  pitch 
in  and  help  the  president  get  on 
his  feet  when  he  gets  to  Oregon. 
That's  the  wages  the  president  gets. 
They  want  an  honest  man,  Johnny. 
You  won  the  election  this  afternoon 
when  you  brought  back  the  money 
those  folks  had  paid  for  things  they 
couldn't  take.  How  about  it?" 

Johnny  turned  to  look  at  Linda's 
beaming  face.  His  answer  was  there. 
He  saw  it  and  so  did  his  uncle. 
George  Bell  held  out  his  hand. 

"Congratulations,    president." 


Mayflower  II  under  full  sail. 

And  what  I  have  said  of 
these,  I  may  say  of  many  others 
who  dyed  in  this  generall  vis- 
sitation,  &  others  yet  living, 
that  whilst  they  had  health, 
yea,  or  any  strength  continuing, 
they  were  not  wanting  to  any 
that  had  need  of  them.  And  I 
doute  not  but  their  recompense 
is  with  ye  Lord. 
— William  Bradford,  in 
Of  Plimoth  Plantation   (1630) 


MARY  BREWSTER  swayed  un- 
steadily on  the  Mayflowers 
pitching  deck  as  the  raging  North- 
easter battered  the  New  England 
coast.  Frozen  sleet  and  salt  spray 
washed  in  continuous  waves  over 
the  ice-encrusted  forecastle;  the 
little  woman's  spindly  frame  buf- 
feted like  a  reed  submerged  by  an 
avalanche. 

On  the  distant  shore  of  Plimoth 
harbor,  smoke  swirled  from  the 
common  house,  hastily  constructed 
as  a  hospital.  For  death  ruled  with 
a  heavy  hand  that  bitter  winter  of 


'Tkey 
Were 
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By  Rip  Pratt 


1620-21.  Already,  many  of  Mistress 
Brewster's  fellow  passengers  lay  in 
a  common,  unmarked  grave;  hidden 
safely  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
hostile  Indians. 

Perhaps  we  are  fools  to  dream  of 
a  fresh  start,  a  "new"  England,  she 
mused.  Yet,  there  comes  a  time 
when  one  must  make  a  stand  .  .  . 
like  William.  At  the  thought  of  this 
tall,  slightly  greying  man,  her  an- 
ger quickly  vanished.  Even  now,  her 
husband  labored  ashore,  administer- 
ing to  the  sick  and  the  dying. 

No,  she  never  would  regret  hav- 
ing married  William  Brewster;  men 
of  character  and  strength  were  rare 
in  an  era  famed  for  its  rakes  and 
sea-going  adventurers.  William 
Brewster  was  a  church  elder.  And  the 
church,  she  noted  with  pride,  was 
their  life. 

Mary  smiled  knowingly  to  herself. 
Aye,  no  ordinary  man  was  William 
Brewster. 

He  had  graduated  from  Cam- 
bridge University  and  won  a  choice 
appointment  as  assistant  to  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  Davison,  the  English  ambas- 
sador to  Holland.  Davison  was  a 
brilliant  statesman.  So  brilliant,  in 
fact,  that  the  Queen — recognizing 
unusual  ability  when  she  saw  it — 
tapped  Sir  William  for  the  Crown's 
most  important  position:  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mary  Brewster  smiled  wryly  to 
herself  as  she  remembered  those 
happy,  carefree  days  of  lost  gran- 
deur. William  Brewster,  as  Davison's 
chief  assistant,  soon  knew  all  the 
great  Englishmen  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age. 

But  the  hourglass  turned  upside- 
down;  the  sands  of  success  ran  back- 
ward. 

If  Davison's  rise  was  meteoric; 
his  fall  was  spectacular.  Elizabeth 
selected  her  chief  statesman  as 
scapegoat  for  the  execution  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  although  Elizabeth 
herself  had  signed  the  death  war- 
rant. Davison  was  hastily  entombed 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  Heart- 
broken William  Brewster  had  joined 
Davison  there  in  order  to  care  for 
his  friend  and  mentor. 

Afterwards,  his  career  now 
ruined,  William  had  returned  to 
Scrooby,  in  Nottingham,  ancestral 
home  of  the  Brewsters.  Mary 
sighed.  They  had  been  happy  at 
Scrooby — the  two  of  them — in  the 
great  Brewster  manor  house  that 
William  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  along  with  the  duties  of 
town  postmaster  and  bailiff. 

But  the  tranquillity  proved  fleet- 
ing. For  it  was  also  inside  the  great 
manor  house  that  Mary  and  her 
husband  shared  the  gospel  of  Christ 
with  other  English  Separatists. 
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She  especially  remembered  a  tall, 
grave,  studious  youth  from  Auster- 
field  by  the  name  of  William  Brad- 
ford, who  loved  to  browse  through 
her  husband's  extensive  collection 
of  books.  Bradford — an  orphan — 
proved  a  dedicated  and  tenacious 
lad.  The  middle-aged  Brewsters 
opened  their  hearts  to  him  and  he 
soon  was  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  family. 

SAILS  flapping  high  overhead 
rudely  intruded  on  her  thoughts. 
Mary  shivered  as  giant  waves  swept 
over  the  deck  and  crashed  in  icy 
pools  at  her  feet.  A  cold  tempest  had 
also  swept  through  England  in  the 
early  1600's.  Men  who  differed  from 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  established 
state  religion,  were  suddenly  hunt- 
ed down  and  persecuted  like  crimi- 
nals by  King  James. 

The  years  of  calm  security  ab- 
ruptiy  ended.  William  Brewster, 
scion  of  an  old  and  beloved  English 
family,  was  forced  to  resign  his  po- 
sition   as    postmaster    of    Scrooby. 

A  Pilgrim  woman  works  in  garden  of 
the  Brewster  house,  Plimoth  Planta- 
tion. The  house  is  a  part  of  recon- 
structed Plimoth  Village,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


When  the  little  group  of  English 
Separatists  fled  to  Holland  in  1607, 
William  paid  a  far  greater  price  for 
his  impertinence.  He  was  one  of 
seven  leaders  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. 

Mary  shuddered.  It  could  have 
been  worse.  The  crown  had  hanged 
others  for  lesser  crimes! 

Her  husband,  however,  was  not  a 
man  to  accept  his  fate  serenely. 
William  Brewster  was  a  born  lead- 
er. In  Holland,  during  their  long 
years  of  exile,  he  began  printing 
forbidden  religious  tracts,  smuggling 
them  into  England.  The  King  sent 
men  to  hunt  them  down;  but,  some- 
how, William  always  managed  to 
evade  their  murderous  grasp. 

Yes,  a  very  special  man  was  Wil- 
liam Brewster. 

Mary  groaned.  Nausea  swept  over 
her  as  stomach  cramps,  brought  on 
by  the  meager  rations,  steadily 
racked  her  body.  I  must  be  very 
careful,  she  told  herself  fiercely. 
William  is  relying  on  me.  Dorothy 
would  never  behave  like  this. 

Dorothy  Bradford!  Bright,  beauti- 
ful young  Dorothy — William  Brad- 
ford's lively  wife — as  quick  with  her 
wits  as  she  was  with  needle  and 
thread;  a  candle  beside  the  grayness 
of  age. 

But  the  candle  had  been  quickly 
extinguished — Dorothy  Bradford  had 
accidentally  drowned  only  a  few 
weeks  after  their  arrival  in  the  New 
World. 

So  many,  so  many  .  .  .  and  so 
young.  Gone  swiftly,  like  the  snow- 
flake  now  melting  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Chilton! 
Dead  and  lying  in  a  common,  un- 


This  lady  enacts  the  role  of  a  Pilgrim 
mother,  Plimoth  Plantation. 


marked  grave.  What  would  become 
of  their  young  daughter,  now  an  or- 
phan? Would  she  follow  her  parents; 
the  nimble  little  girl  who  was  first 
to  jump  ashore  in  this  wild,  fore- 
boding land? 

Ann  and  Edward  Fuller!  Dead, 
of  the  general  sickness.  They  had 
left  a  young  passenger — a  son  named 
Samuel.  Would  the  boy  Samuel  grow 
to  manhood? 

Alice  and  William  Mullins!  Two 
brave  and  kindred  souls;  buried 
now  beneath  the  frozen  soil.  Yet 
Priscilla  Mullins,  their  young,  sturdy 
daughter  might  survive.  If  she  did, 
would  she  someday  mention  her 
father's  bravery  to  her  own  chil- 
dren? Would  she  explain  how  Wil- 
liam Mullins  had  once  been  ar- 
rested for  his  religious  convictions, 
only  to  carry  forlorn  hope  of  even- 
tual freedom  to  a  New  World  grave? 

The  Tilleys  .  .  .  the  Tinkers  and 
their  young  son  .  .  .  William  White! 
Brave  and  true  and  loyal  souls;  all 
dead;  buried  with  the  others  in  a 
common,  unmarked  grave. 
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Many  were  the  ghosts  that  walked 
the  ship  that  fearful  night.  Fortu- 
nately, the  howling  wind  muffled 
Mary's  stifled  sobs  from  any  chance 
passersby.  It  was  not  the  rosy,  cheer- 
ful faces  of  happier  days  that  con- 
fronted her  but  the  emaciated  and 
bony  apparitions  that  she  had  come 
to  accept  as  a  way  of  life. 

These  were  my  friends,  she  re- 
membered with  horror.  Fellow  hu- 
man beings;  passengers  to  a  promised 
land,  a  fresh  beginning.  Promised 
land!  That  was  a  bitter  jest.  The 
only  thing  promised  here  was  a 
quick  death  and  a  shallow  grave. 

Mary  moved  heavily  toward  the 
hatchway  leading  down  to  the  ship's 
hold.  Any  remaining  courage,  stub- 
bornly maintained  in  the  face  of 
mounting  adversity,  was  now  finally 
and  completely  snuffed  out  by  her 
morbid  memories. 

Please  Lord,  take  me  quickly.  My 
faith  is  slipping  away,  she  noted 
without  spirit;  I  no  longer  have  the 
strength  to  reach  out  and  grasp  it. 

If  God  believed  in  their  enter- 
prise, why  had  he  taken  away  so 
many  in  the  prime  of  life?  No!  Their 
religion  was  false;  they  had  left  the 
true  faith  behind  them,  in  England. 

As  Mary  made  her  way  down  the 
steps  to  her  bunk,  her  eyes  fell  upon 
a  scene  which  immediately  caught 
and  held  her  attention.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  hold,  beside  the  com- 
munal slop  basin,  a  woman  was 
slowly  rocking  a  cradle  back  and 
forth  while  she  hummed  softly  to 
the  babe  within. 

Transfixed,  Mary  moved  closer. 
It  was  Mistress  Susanna  White, 
widow   of  William,   who  had   died 


only  a  few  days  earlier.  Young 
Peregrine  White  had  been  the  first 
baby  born  on  the  Mayflower;  early 
in  December.  Sprawled  on  the  floor 
beside  the  crib  was  his  older  brother, 
fast  asleep.  The  woman  was  read- 
ing from  her  Bible;  the  very  same 
copy  that  William  Brewster  had 
read  to  Mr.  White  that  night  he 
had  died  peacefully  in  his  sleep. 

The  scene  resembled  a  beautiful 
painting,  like  an  ancient  Dutch 
masterpiece  full  of  shadow  and  in- 
ner light.  Slowly,  and  without  quite 
knowing  what  she  was  doing,  Mary 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  babe. 

Rough,  chapped,  weather-beaten 
hands  pulled  the  tiny  blanket  snug- 
ly up  to  the  infant's  chin.  Hot,  wet 
tears  fell  upon  the  tattered  shawl. 
Mistress  White,  eyes  moist,  placed 
her  own  hands  upon  the  older  wom- 
an's. A  long,  silent,  meaningful 
look  passed  between  the  two 
mothers. 

Then  Mary  Brewster,  wife  of 
William  Brewster — Elder  of  the 
Plimoth  Church — arose.  Calmly,  she 
made  her  way  to  her  own  cramped, 
unheated  quarters.  But  somehow,  it 
now  felt  warm  and  secure  there. 
Once  again  she  was  the  woman  of 
faith!  Fast  asleep  on  the  bed  lay  her 
own  two  children,  Love  and 
Wrestling  Brewster.  Both  feigned 
sleep  as  their  mother  gently  covered 
them  up  with  the  cloak  she  now 
took  from  her  own  shoulders. 

But  years  later,  when  they  were 
men,  they  still  remembered  it. 

■  ■ 

Etc.  is  a  sign  used  to  make  believe 
you  know  more  than  you  do. — Key- 
note. 
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Christian"? 


By  William   H.   Genne 


THE  home  in  which  I  was  reared 
never  had  daily  Bible  reading 
nor  a  prescribed  time  for  family 
prayers.  My  widowed  mother,  who 
alone  did  all  the  cooking,  launder- 
ing, and  housekeeping  for  twelve 
boarders,  scarcely  had  a  moment 
from  before  sunup  until  long  after 
sundown  when  her  hands  were  not 
occupied. 

Notice,  however,  that  I  said  "pre- 
scribed time  for  family  prayers."  I 
can  remember  her  many  a  time 
standing  over  the  steaming  kettles 
on  the  stove  as  the  ambulance  from 
a  nearby  hospital  would  go  tear- 
ing by.  Even  while  still  stirring  the 
pot,  her  eyes  would  close  and  she 
would  say,  "God  bless  some  poor 
soul." 

On  many  another  occasion  she 
would  ladle  some  soup  from  a  big 
kettle  into  a  pot  so  I  could  take  it 
up  or  down  the  street  to  some  sick 
neighbor's  family. 

These  two  glimpses  into  my  back- 
ground provide  the  clues  to  the 
spiritual  foundations  of  the  home  in 
which  I  grew  up. 


Practice  the  Presence 

First,  there  was  the  constant  sense 
of  God's  presence.  Prayer  came  al- 
most as  naturally  as  conversation. 
Whether  she  was  stirring  a  cook  pot, 
paring  potatoes,  or  scrubbing  the 
floor,  God  was  there. 

Later  I  learned  about  Brother 
Lawrence,  the  humble  lay  brother 
who  worked  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
monastery.  His  conversations,  re- 
corded for  us  entitled,  The  Practice 
of  the  Presence  of  God,  reminded  me 
of  my  mother.  When  he  broke  a 
dish,  he  said  quite  simply,  "Dear 
Father,  I'm  so  clumsy.  This  is  what 
will  happen  if  you  don't  help  me." 

Because  of  the  mixture  of  faiths 
among  our  table  boarders  we  never 
prayed  at  mealtime.  On  the  wall  of 
the  dining  room,  however,  was  a 
motto. 

God  is  the  unseen  guest  at  every 
meal, 

The  silent  listener  to  every  conver- 
sation. 

This  reminded  all  of  us  through- 
out the  meal  that  the  dinner  table 


Mr.  Genne  is  executive  director  of  the  Department  of  Family  Life, 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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was  what  Rabbi  Silver  calls,  "the 
altar  in  the  little  sanctuary  of  the 
home."  Every  mealtime  can  be  made 
a  time  of  holy  communion  if  we 
would  make  it  so. 

Helping  Others 

The  second  spiritual  foundation 
of  my  home  was  the  constant  con- 
cern to  help  others.  Sending  in  meals 
to  homes  in  which  there  was  illness, 
sharing  clothes  in  time  of  need,  or 
a  thousand  and  one  little  acts  of 
thoughtful  remembering  crowded  in 
between  her  many  duties  were 
characteristic  of  my  mother.  These 
neighborly  acts  were  distributed 
among  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protes- 
tants; among  the  newly  arrived  im- 
migrants or  whomever  else  she  could 
help.  Her  attitudes  of  love  toward 


"He  makes  a  good  watch  dog." 
20 


our  changing  neighborhood  have 
helped  me  to  live  in  today's  changing 
world  without  fear  of  race,  creed, 
or  class. 

This  is  part  of  her  legacy  to  me 
that  I  am  trying  to  pass  on  to  my 
children — her  grandchildren  whom 
she  never  lived  to  see. 

You  Can't  Be  Christian  Alone 

There  were  certain  things  which 
grew  out  of  these  basic  foundations. 
For  instance,  my  mother  knew  you 
couldn't  be  Christian  alone.  She  was 
faithful  in  her  church  attendance, 
even  though  she  always  sat  near  the 
door  so  she  could  slip  out  to  save 
Sunday  dinner  if  the  preacher  got 
long-winded. 

Though  she  was  a  widow,  she  was 
not  lonely.  The  church,  both  visible 
and  invisible,  was  a  real  comfort  to 
her. 

And  despite  all  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life,  she  was  still 
eager  to  learn  more  about  the 
Christian  way.  Her  Bible,  which  I 
inherited,  is  filled  with  notes  of  the 
Bible  study  class  she  was  attending 
shortly  before  her  death. 

Young  couples  starting  their  homes 
today  are  rightly  troubled  by  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  the  pres- 
sures of  modern  life.  We  can,  how- 
ever, keep  a  sense  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  our  day-to-day  activities 
and  an  active  concern  for  our 
neighbors  to  fulfill  the  basic  law  of 
life  as  it  is  given  us  by  Jesus,  namely: 

You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul, 
and  with  all  your  mind,  and  with  all 
your  strength.  .  .  You  shall  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself  (Mk.  12:30,  31). 
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By  Mossie  Allmon  Wyker 


Mrs.  Wyker  reports  on  her  7-week  speaking  tour  in  Europe 


I  HAD  just  spoken  for  the  World 
Convention  of  my  own  denomina- 
tion in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1960, 
when  the  National  Executive  of  our 
Chaplaincy  Program  said  to  me, 
"You  are  to  be  invited  to  speak  for 
the  Fall  Rallies  of  the  Protestant 
Women  of  the  Chapel  in  Europe  in 
1962.  I  hope  nothing  will  keep  you 
from  accepting  this  assignment." 

I  gave  him  several  reasons  why  I 
could  not  do  it;  but  when  the  invita- 
tion came,  I  was  released  for  seven 
weeks  from  my  professional  work 
with  United  Church  Women,  and  so 
I  made  a  tour  of  the  Fall  Rallies. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Payne,  European 
President  of  Protestant  Women  of 
the  Chapel,  and  I  began  our  trip  in 
Prestwick,  Scotland.  From  there  we 
went  to  England,  Spain,  Morocco, 
France,  Italy  and  Germany,  speak- 
ing in  twenty-eight  different  meet- 
ings. 

I  had  a  rating  of  GS-17  which  I 
never  quite  understood  but  it  seemed 
to  make  it  easier  for  USAREUR 
Headquarters  to  get  tickets  and  com- 
fortable living  quarters  for  us.  Early 
in  1962,  I  began  to  get  the  same 


instructions  that  my  son  and  son-in- 
law  got  when  they  were  "invited"  to 
travel  for  the  military:  "You  will 
proceed  to  get  shots;  you  will  pro- 
ceed from  Berea,  Kentucky,  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  thence.   .   .   ." 

When  I  mentioned  this  in  Europe, 
Chaplain  Lindsey  protested,  "Really 
now,  Mrs.  Wyker,  letters  to  those 
of  us  in  military  service  read  this 

Mrs.  Wyker,  author  of  this  article, 
receives  a  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
from  General  Paul  L.  Freeman,  Jr., 
Commander  in  chief,  USAREUR. 


way.  But  if  you  refer  to  yours, 
you  will  find  they  say,  'You  are 
requested.' "  I  had  to  assure  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  that  it  meant 
exactly  the  same!  I  proceeded  to  get 
shots,  I  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  I  proceeded  to  have  a  very 
interesting  experience,  all  the  way! 

The  PWOC  program  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  chaplains  and  it  is 
an  efficient  and  effective  program. 
With  the  wives  and  children  now 
joining  our  military  men  overseas, 
the  chaplain  is  assuming  the  role  of 
minister  to  a  family  church. 

I  found  myself  increasingly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Protestant 
women  in  the  chapels.  Many  of 
them  are  young  women,  who  need 
the  ministry  of  the  church  overseas, 
and  who  will  be  a  part  of  the  church 
in  the  future.  All  of  those  with  whom 
I  talked,  seemed  to  be  women 
interested  in,  and  committed  to,  the 
Christian  way  of  life. 

They  feel  a  deep  responsibility  for 
their  families.  The  theme  I  used  at 
each  rally  was  "Walk  in  His  Light — 
Serve  in  His  Strength."  Two-thirds 
of  my  talk  was  about  ourselves  as 
church  women,  how  to  stretch  our 
minds  to  understand  something  of 
the  world  in  which  we  five,  to  ask 
ourselves  why  there  are  so  many 
Americans  in  other  lands  (1,000,000 
is  the  latest  figure),  and  to  find  an- 
swers if  possible  to  the  many  per- 
plexing problems  our  country  is 
facing  as  part  of  a  world  community. 
The  last  third  of  my  talk  was  about 
the  home,  and  a  mother's  responsi- 
bility. It  was  always  the  home  angle 
about  which  the  discussions  centered. 
How  can  a  young  mother  far  away 


from  home  give  her  children  secur- 
ity? When,  often,  your  husband 
cannot  talk  about  his  work,  where 
he  is,  what  he  is  doing,  how  can  you 
share  enough  together  to  keep  your 
partnership  vital?  When  your 
husband  is  constantly  under  tension 
in  his  work,  and  comes  home  all  tied 
up  in  a  knot — how  can  you  keep 
that  balance  so  needed — when  you 
also  get  tired,  with  so  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  children? 

I  asked  a  question:  "When  a  hus- 
band is  in  work  that  keeps  him  keyed 
up  and  under  tension,  if  he  is  in 
security  and  cannot  talk  about  it  to 
anyone,  where  can  he  go  for  peace 
and  recreation  except  to  his  home? 
Who  can  give  him  real  assurance, 
love,  relaxation  but  that  one  who 
shares  his  home?  Except  for  his 
Christian  faith,  where  can  he  turn 
for  security?" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  these  women 
were  taking  their  chapel  program 
quite  seriously.  They  have  grown 
from  a  membership  of  2,500  to 
7,000.  Their  work  in  Europe  goes 
all  the  way  from  Norway  to  Turkey 
and  down  into  French  Morocco  in 
North  Africa.  They  not  only  have  the 
Fall  Rallies,  but  the  leaders  meet 
for  training  in  worship,  and  each 
spring  over  five  hundred  women 
assemble  for  a  week's  training  at 
Berchtesgaden,  Germany. 

Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel 
include  in  their  programs  the  current 
mission  study  books  used  by  Protes- 
tant women  in  the  United  States. 
They  observe  World  Community 
Day  the  first  Friday  in  November, 
as  they  study  the  issues  of  peace  and 
the  problems  of  a  world  community. 
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Leaders  of  European  Council  of  PMOC  and  PWOC,  US  Army,  with  chap- 
lain advisers,  are  shown  here  with  Mrs.  Wyker,  fall  rally  speaker.  L  to  R: 
Chaplain  (Col)  John  O.  Woods,  Chaplain  USAREUR;  Brig  Gen  Carl  C. 
Turner,  Pres.  PMOC,  Europe;  Mrs.  Wyker;  Mrs.  James  F.  Payne,  Pres. 
PWOC,  Europe;   Chaplain   (Lt  Col)    Chester  R.  Lindsey,  chaplain  adviser. 


Each  year  on  the  first  Friday,  follow- 
ing Ash  Wednesday,  they  join  with 
the  Protestant  women  of  the  world 
as  they  observe  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer.  In  many  places,  they  meet 
with  the  women  in  the  country 
where  their  husbands  are  stationed 
— and  prayer  seems  very  important, 
though  they  may  not  speak  the  same 
language. 

When  I  returned  home,  a  college 
teacher  said  to  me,  "I  think  it  is 
tragic  the  way  our  service  people 
live  on  the  Base  away  from  the  peo- 
ple in  towns  and  villages.  They 
should  identify  themselves  with  the 
people  in  the  country  where  they 
live." 


I  was  glad  to  tell  about  many 
who  do  live  out  on  the  economy  and 
who  are  making  friends  with  the 
people.  I  told  about  our  rally  in 
Scotland  when  a  number  of  women 
from  the  local  churches  attended. 
I  thanked  an  older  woman  for  be- 
ing such  a  good  neighbor  to  our 
young  women,  and  she  replied,  "No 
credit  is  due  me.  This  young  woman 
called  on  me,  and  made  me  friendly 
in  spite  of  myself!" 

At  one  rally  in  England,  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  spoke,  there  were 
as  many  British  women  as  there 
were  our  own  girls.  That  day,  I 
said  to  the  English,  "We  are  so 
happy  to  have  you  here  worshiping 
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with  us.  I  know  we  must  irritate 
you  at  times,  and  these  young  peo- 
ple get  on  your  nerves.  And,  of 
course,  you  irritate  us — and  some- 
times get  on  our  nerves!  We  know, 
however,  that  we  are  like  a  family 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  the  same 
color  and  language;  we  have  much 
in  common.  We  do  not  really  de- 
serve credit  if  we  learn  to  'get  along/ 
However,  our  embassy,  government, 
and  our  military  leaders,  are  work- 
ing across  the  world  today  with 
people  of  different  color,  back- 
ground, culture,  and  education.  They 
need  our  prayers  and  our  encour- 
agement. We  of  the  free  world  must 
learn  to  get  along  and  grow  in  un- 
derstanding!* Even  in  countries 
where  there  are  language  differ- 
ences, there  were  local  women  pres- 
ent in  the  rallies.  A  highlight  for 
me  was  the  rally  in  Berlin  when  a 
West  German  churchwoman,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  introduced  me  to 
her  old  mother  who  had  just  that 
week  come  through  to  them  from 
East  Berlin. 

In  each  Rally,  the  commanding 
officer  brought  greetings,  or  gave  a 
message.  A  General  spoke  at  one 
place.  In  his  talk,  he  said: 

"Such  becomes  the  task  of  our 
Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel.  If 
a  local  PWOC  chapter  permits  itself 
to  become  just  another  social  gather- 
ing, it  fails  thereby  to  achieve  any 
real  spiritual  depth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  narrows  itself  to  restrictive 
points  of  view  which  cannot  be 
shared  by  all,  it  likewise  lacks  breadth, 
and  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  its 
mission  by  appealing  to  a  limited  few. 

May  the  PWOC  therefore  maintain 


this  concept — a  devout  yet  fruitful 
sharing  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
service.  The  acute  nature  of  the 
world's  pressing  problems  does  not 
permit  time  for  us  to  'major  on 
minors'  in  allowing  the  insignificant 
to  deter  us  from  our  main  task — that 
of  clothing  humanity  with  a  moral 
fabric  of  enduring  value." 

We  met  a  Catholic  commanding 
officer  at  one  post,  and  a  Jewish 
commanding  officer  at  another;  the 
rest  were  Protestants.  On  several 
occasions,  the  commanding  officers 
and  I  discussed  the  church  and 
Christian  faith,  and  I  found  them 
deeply  interested. 

The  commanding  officer  at  an  air 
base  in  Scotland  said,  "Instead  of 
cocktail  parties,  with  lords  and 
ladies,  we  have  an  American  barbe- 
cue on  the  lawn  of  the  Officers'  Club 
and  invite  the  Provost — and  the 
town  people.  These  are  the  ones 
with  whom  we  work,  and  we  want 
to  know  them  and  be  friends.  I  am 
a  family  man — and  I  expect  my 
men,  if  they  are  married,  to  be  the 
same." 

I  am  proud  of  our  Protestant 
women,  who  are  holding  fast  to 
their  Christian  faith,  and  who  are 
trying  to  build  Christian  homes  over- 
seas. 

I  am  not  discussing  whether  or 
not  all  of  these  families  should  be 
in  so  many  places  around  the  world. 
I  am  saying  that  since  they  are 
there,  the  church  has  a  responsibility 
not  to  criticize  in  a  "holier-than- 
thou"  attitude,  but  to  find  a  way  to 
do  as  Paul  said,  "Help  those  women" 
build  Christian  homes  wherever  they 
are  around  the  world.  ■  ■ 
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The  1962  festival  opened  impressively 
— then  began  to  flounder  and  finally 
flopped. 


Does  the   "wave  of  the   future" 
indicate  that  the  world  will 
be  Marxist? 

What  do  you  think? 


0?a*eevdl 

By  J.  J.  Hanlin 


ER,  something  went  wrong  in 
Helsinki,  the  capital  of  Finland. 

There  were  about  12,530  young 
men  and  women  from  five  continents 
present  and  about  430  more  im- 
prisoned on  a  ship  in  the  harbor. 
They  were  there  for  the  Eighth 
Youth  Festival  (held  July  29- August 
6,  1962)  sponsored  actually  by 
Moscow.  But,  er,  as  things  go  for 
Moscow  these  days,  the  youth  festi- 
val was  .  .  .  well,  it  was  a  complete 
flop.  The  Red  Star  which  ten  years 
ago  was  shining  so  brightly  is  now 
called  the  unlucky  star. 

The  festival  was  such  a  flop,  in 
fact,  that  many  observers  believe 
Moscow  will  not  attempt  to  stage 
these  shows  again.  The  festival  cost 
the  Kremlin  $25,000,000  and  a  con- 


siderable amount  of  what  little 
friendship  it  still  has  in  Europe. 
Every  year  there  are  fewer  young 
people  around  to  wave  red  flags.  Its 
failure  was  blamed  on  NATO  intelli- 
gence agents  who  smoothed  out  their 
wrinkles,  plastered  hair  on  the  top 
of  their  heads  and  joined  the  young 
people.  As  a  result,  nothing  went 
right.  The  "agents"  spread  mislead- 
ing rumors  and  gave  out  false  infor- 
mation. 

"The  meeting  will  be  here,"  these 
mysterious  men  said.  When  actually, 
it  wasn't  there  at  all.  But  were  the 
"agents"  there? 

I  lived  several  years  under  Russian 
occupation  and  I  would  say  the 
Russians  are  their  own  worst  sabo- 
teurs. Romanovski  always  says  one 
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thing  (if  he  says  anything  at  all) 
and  Borsholov  another.  So  much  is 
top  secret.  If  one  asks  the  way  to 
the  snack  bar,  he'll  end  up  at  the 
emergency  first  aid  center. 

Furthermore,  these  "agents"  dis- 
tributed "misleading"  booklets.  Well, 
when  it  comes  to  communism  who 
knows  what  is  misleading  and  what 
might  merely  be  leading?  For  what 
Moscow  says  today  may  not  be  (and 
generally  isn't)  the  line  for  tomor- 
row. At  this  writing,  Czechoslovakia 
has  just  scrapped  its  five-year  plan. 
But  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  so 
burdened  down  with  twists  and 
turns,  are  still  talking  about  the  five- 
year  plan. 

The  oldsters  who  run  the  com- 
munist world  have  always  been  con- 
vinced that  youth  will  snap  at 
Marxism.  Instead,  youth  merely 
ignore  it.  They  do  not  realize,  these 
old  men,  that  they  are  very  narrow- 
minded  and  sadly  out  of  touch  with 
not  only  the  outlook  of  Western 
young  people,  but  with  the  prevail- 
ing mood  of  the  angry  "Leftists"  of 
the  Afro- Asian  lands.  The  group  that 
gave  the  old  men  the  most  trouble 


was  not  from  the  Western  world  at 
all,  but  from  Ceylon.  Educated  under 
the  British  tradition  even  though  no 
longer  part  of  the  empire,  they  be- 
lieve in  free  speech. 

The  young  Ceylonese  found  it 
clearly  evident  that  under  com- 
munism everything  is  controlled  and 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  Moscow 
seeks  freedom  of  expression.  The 
rioting  and  anticommunist  demon- 
strations staged  by  the  young  Finns 
were  completely  unexpected  by  the 
oldsters.  They  were  misled  by  their 
diplomats  into  thinking  that  Finland 
was  scared  stiff.  It  was  chosen  be- 
cause Moscow  expected  it  to  be 
agreeable. 

After  spending  years  observing 
communism  in  Europe  I  would  say 
that  many  such  surprises  are  in  store 
for  Moscow  in  the  coming  months. 
Soviet  officials  are  thought  to  send 
back  from  the  capitals  of  the  world 
encouraging  reports  about  the 
progress  of  the  movement  among 
young  people.  Meanwhile,  Ameri- 
cans who  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
are  misled  to  believe  that  youth  goes 
for    communism.    Really,    this    is    a 


Communist  officials  like  to  billet  their  youth  aboard  boats.  In  this  manner 
young  people  are  under  close  supervision. 
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very  dangerous  situation.  The  truth 
would  be  better.  There  is  no  room 
today  for  miscalculation. 

The  Finnish  youths  generally  are 
quiet  and  orderly.  Their  riots  and 
demonstrations  were  less  characteris- 
tic of  the  Finnish  young  people  than 
the  cold  appraisal  of  thousands  of 
Finns  who  lined  the  route  of  the 
opening  parade  gesturing  their 
opinion  of  communism  with  a  silent 
"thumb's  down"  sign.  (Strangely, 
the  year  1962  also  saw  Czech  young 
people  hitherto  known  to  be  quiet 
and  orderly  demonstrating  for  more 
food  in  Prague.)  Moscow  is  just  out 
of  touch.  What  a  fizzle  the  East 
German  delegation  was! 

The  oldsters  picked  the  best  pos- 
sible young  people  from  East 
Germany  to  attend  the  festival.  There 
was  a  reason  behind  this.  They 
wanted  to  use  these  young  people 
(heavily  under  guard)  to  turn  the 
festival  into  a  demand  for  the  Rus- 
sian solution  to  the  German  problem. 
But  the  young  people  began  to 
escape  and  go  over  to  the  West! 
Whenever  they  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  ship  on  which  they  were 
billeted,  more  deserted!  It  got  so 
that  430  out  of  the  500  on  board 
were  kept  as  prisoners.  This  pre- 
vented the  East  Germans  from  hav- 
ing contact  with  other  delegations 
in  order  to  promote  the  "Russian 
solution."  It  was  not  a  very  festive 
occasion  for  the  East  Germans. 

Despite  strenuous  efforts  upon  the 
part  of  the  oldsters,  the  festival  was 
never  able  to  generate  a  continuing 
enthusiasm  beyond  the  opening  day 
parade  and  the  stadium  perform- 
ance. Even  these  two  events  were 


less  impressive  than  the  previous 
festivals.  As  the  festival  dragged  on, 
the  only  interesting  spectacles  were 
the  anticommunist  demonstrations. 
Meeting  rooms  were  half  empty  and 
many  delegates  departed  early  so 
that  they  could  enjoy  Western 
Europe  longer. 

The  festival  also  suffered  from  bad 
housing  arrangements.  The  young 
people  were  put  up  in  houses  all  over 
Helsinki.  And  they  were  grouped  by 
region  and  country  so  that  contact 
with  other  areas  and  cultures  was 
very  difficult.  This  is  a  common 
policy  among  the  oldsters.  Poles 
have  little  contact  with  the  Czechs 
in  Europe,  for  example.  At  the 
festival  the  English  were  kept  away 
from  the  Italians  and  the  Arabs  from 
the  Indians.  Transportation  was  slow 
and  sometimes  completely  non- 
existent. 

Owiti  Ger,  a  Ugandan  who  walked 
out  with  ten  others  from  his  country, 
said  that  "in  Helsinki  no  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  was  possible  because 
the  law  of  divide  and  conquer  was 
applied/' 

PERHAPS  the  most  materialistic 
explanation  of  the  failure  that 
the  festival  suffered  was  that  it  did 
not  live  up  to  its  advance  propa- 
ganda. The  young  people,  even  if 
they  were  pro-communists  or  com- 
munists, wanted  to  have  a  good  time. 
But  Moscow's  oldsters  have  forgotten 
when  they  were  young.  There  is  not 
time  to  have  a  good  time. 

For  the  festival  reveals  again  that 
enthusiasm  for  communism  is  falling 
fast.  There  is  an  uncertain  feeling  in 
the  communist  world  that  even  the 
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Kremlin's  oldsters  must  feel  through 
the  cold  walls.  The  air  is  charged 
with  a  special  tension.  There  is  so 
much  bad  news  in  the  communist 
press  and  so  little  good  news.  There 
is  no  way  to  understand  it,  but  young 
East  Berliners  don't  act  normally, 
Czechs  don't  act  normally  and  now 
even  the  Finns.  The  "wave  of  the 
future"  has  turned  into  an  ebb  tide. 
A  change  is  in  the  air. 

Vivid  highlights  of  the  flop  began 
with  a  spontaneous  demonstration  of 
Finnish  young  people.  At  least  two 
thousand  of  them  marched  through 
downtown  Helsinki  crying,  "Free 
Finland"  and  "Down  with  the 
Festival!"  This  was  on  Saturday, 
July  28,  a  day  before  the 
festival  opened.  The  following  day, 
the  opening  parade  was  met  by 
clusters  of  Finnish  youth.  One  large 
sign  demanded  of  the  Cuban  delega- 
tion, "Free  the  15,000  youths  in 
prison  in  Cuba." 

As  the  parade  proceeded  to  the 
front  of  the  Old  Student  House, 
youths  yelled  bitterly,  "We  dont 
want  a  festival"  and  "Festival  go 
home!"  Meanwhile,  the  East  German 


ship  Fritz  Heckert,  bearing  half  of 
the  East  German  delegation  to  the 
festival,  disappeared.  The  ship,  a 
sister  to  another  one  which  came  into 
port  as  planned  a  day  before,  either 
broke  down,  was  sabotaged  or 
trouble  broke  out  on  board. 

That  night  thousands  of  Finnish 
young  people  gathered  in  midtown 
to  protest  again  the  holding  of  the 
festival  on  their  territory.  The  Finns 
lined  one  of  the  main  streets  in  solid 
groups  on  both  sides  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  festival  participants  to  pass 
in  buses.  There  were  no  violent 
clashes  with  the  police  and  the 
crowd  began  to  disperse  at  12:30. 

An  air  of  tense  expectation  came 
in  the  wake  of  the  demonstrations 
held  for  two  nights.  The  following 
day  saw  curious  spectators  flood  into 
the  midtown  area.  Police  kept  the 
situation  under  control.  Mounted 
police  blocked  off  several  areas 
while  reserve  forces  were  brought 
into  the  city. 

While  the  police  were  making 
these  preparations,  it  was  announced 
in  Helsinki  that  seven  young  East 
Germans    had    managed    to    break 


A  smiling  Khrushchev,   as  well  as  other  communists,   are  convinced   that 
youth  snap  at  Marxism.  But  they  don't! 


away  from  their  delegation.  Mem- 
bers of  several  African  delegations, 
meanwhile,  charged  that  festival  of- 
ficials were  deliberately  hampering 
the  activities  of  delegates  who  do 
not  agree  with  their  political  view- 
point. The  delegation  of  115  from 
Senegal  claimed  to  be  suffering  from 
a  particularly  troublesome  time. 

A  Swiss  journalist  who  had  been 
kept  from  entering  a  delegation 
quarters  to  interview  young  people 
accused  the  oldsters  of  "preaching 
friendship"  but  not  being  very 
friendly.  He  challenged  them  to  re- 
store the  free  movement  of  the 
press. 

The  next  morning  an  Indonesian 
youth  who  was  chairman  of  his  dele- 
gation and  the  official  representative 
of  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Ministry 
at  the  festival  left  Helsinki  in  pro- 
test over  the  "one-sidedness"  of  the 
festival's  proceedings.  A  Nigerian 
and  a  British  student  charged  that 
they  were  excluded  from  the  list  of 
approved  speakers  because  their 
views  were  known  to  depart  from 
those  of  the  majority. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  two 
young  Mexican  student  leaders 
stated  that  officials  of  their  delegation 
falsely  claimed  support  from  the 
leading  student  organizations  in 
Mexico.  Furthermore,  most  of  their 
delegates  do  not  live  in  Mexico  at 
all.  Instead,  they  are  either  from 
Cuba  or  from  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

Thursday,  the  following  day,  re- 
sulted in  the  chairman  of  the  open 
festival  conference  losing  complete 
control  of  the  session.  Students  de- 
manding to  be  heard  were  refused 
again  and  again  in  the  rough  and 


tumble  meeting,  which  showed  that 
communism  does  not  believe  in  free 
speech.  No  one  of  anticommunist 
views  was  allowed  to  speak. 

Tight  security  measures  went  into 
effect  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plush  East 
German  liner  Volkerfreundschaft  fol- 
lowing the  rumored  defection  of 
fourteen  members  of  the  delegation. 
Groups  of  uniformed  oldsters 
marched  steadily  along  the  dock 
where  the  vessel  was  berthed.  Jour- 
nalists, noted  that  only  seventy  of  the 
assumed  five  hundred  now  living  on 
the  ship  were  allowed  to  leave. 

Again,  it  was  the  Nigerians.  A 
student  leader  who  had  been  denied 
permission  to  speak  at  two  major 
festival  events  called  later  for  a 
"free  meeting"  of  the  world's  young 
people  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  Okonkwo 
Theophilus,  a  former  president  of 
the  Afro-Asian  Student  Union  at 
Moscow  University,  who  had  be- 
come sick  of  communist  methods. 

By  Friday,  the  communists  had 
weeded  out  most  of  the  non-com- 
munists. Hard  communist-line 
speakers  dominated  the  political  dis- 
cussions. The  United  States,  as  head 
of  NATO,  was  singled  out  for  attack 
as  an  "imperial  warmonger."  The 
"nuclear  maniacs"  of  Washington 
were  repeatedly  denounced.  As  in 
previous  seminars,  a  few  voices  rose 
in  protest.  But  they  were  silenced 
with  jeers  and  charges  of  being 
"Fascists." 

But  as  a  result  of  being  silenced, 
forty-four  delegates  from  Ceylon,  in- 
cluding all  the  non-communists  in 
the  country's  delegation,  withdrew 
from  the  festival  with  a  public  pro- 
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test  that  they  had  been  "systematical- 
ly exploited  for  the  cold  war."  The 
withdrawal  of  these  young  people 
was  the  biggest  blow  that  the  old- 
sters suffered.  The  previous  revolts 
of  the  Finnish  youths  could  be  ex- 
plained away  as  a  result  of  Finland 
being  "Western"  and  "influenced  by 
NATO."  But  Ceylon  is  a  nation 
whose  policies  are  frequently  con- 
demned by  Westerners. 

By  Friday,  there  were  only  a  few 
thousand  youths  left  in  Helsinki. 
Large  segments  of  just  about  every 
delegation  not  under  guard  de- 
parted. A  soft-spoken  African  youth 
leader  told  reporters  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Eighth  World  Youth 
Festival  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
"total  failure." 

In  spite  of  President  Kekkonen 
condemning  the  behavior  of  Finnish 
youths  in  protesting  against  the  festi- 
val taking  place  in  Helsinki,  the  con- 
ference revealed  that  the  Finns  are 
still  the  brave  people  that  outwitted 
the  Russians  time  and  time  again  in 
the  "Winter  War"  in  which  Russia 
"liberated"  them  in  1940.  Most 
Westerners  have  thought  that  Fin- 
land was  dead.  But  the  Finnish 
young  people  revealed  they  are  far 
from   dead. 

The  very  existence  of  the  festivals 
is  now  in  doubt.  The  Russians  real- 
ize they  can  no  longer  hold  them 
in  the  Free  World  without  permit- 
ting free  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  continue  to  hold  these  festi- 
vals while  confining  them  to  com- 
munist countries,  the  mask  that  the 
youth  of  the  world  are  turning  to 
communism  is  torn  away.  ■  ■ 
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Conflicts  Are  Normal 


By  W.  Clark  Ellzey 


MARRIAGE  brings  a  man  and  a 
woman  into  such  intimate  and 
constant  relationship  that  conflict  is 
inevitable.  Conflict  ensues  when  dif- 
ferences are  brought  together.  The 
fact  that  one  is  a  man  and  the  other 
a  woman  brings  enough  difference 
into  marriage  to  account  for  a  lot  of 
conflict. 

Some  of  the  differences  can  be 
attributed  to  the  genetic  contribution 
of  2,046  ancestors  if  you  limit  your 
count  to  the  last  ten  generations. 
Heredity  provides  its  share  of  conflict 
causing  differences. 

Men  and  women  do  not  look  at 
things  alike.  They  do  not  think  and 
feel  the  same  about  anything. 
Similar,  yes,  but  enough  differently 
to  cause  trouble.  Couple  that  with 
the  fact  that  we  unconsciously  expect 
reactions  from  others  similar  to  our 
own  and  you  can  account  for  more 
sparks. 

A  man  can  be  in  the  doghouse  for 
no  more  mysterious  reason  than  not 
responding  to  his  wife  like  some 
other  woman  would.  A  woman  can 
be  in  hot  water  because  she  did  not 


react  to  her  husband  as  almost  any 
man  would.  This  appears  to  be  true 
of  people  of  different  religious  faiths 
and  those  of  the  same  faith.  Men 
and  women  do  not  think  and  feel 
the  same  about  Jesus  Christ. 

Conflicts  Due   to   Our 
Cultural  Revolution 

Conflict  can  be  anticipated  in  all 
marriages  in  our  country  at  this  time 
in  history  as  a  result  of  our  cultural 
revolution.  The  United  States  has 
become  ground  zero  for  a  technologi- 
cal explosion.  The  shock  waves  have 
shattered  old  forms  and  institutions 
throughout  our  society.  Our  culture 
is  in  a  state  of  rapid  change.  Promi- 
nent among  the  changes  is  the  form 
of  family  life. 

The  old  patriarchal  family  has 
been  destroyed.  In  the  midst  of 
social  revolution  other  forms  of 
family  life  are  emerging.  They  are 
a  mixture  of  traditions  from  the  old 
patriarchal  family  and  adaptations 
to  the  new  circumstances  created 
when  four-fifths  of  our  people  moved 
out  of  the  country  into  cities. 


Dr.  Ellzey  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Marriage  and  Family, 
Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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One  of  the  results  of  technological 
development  is  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  our  mobility.  Horizons  have 
expanded  within  which  young  people 
can  meet  and  fall  in  love  and  move 
toward  marriage.  This  also  means 
that  more  numerous  and  more  exten- 
sive differences  may  be  brought 
together  in  any  given  marriage.  Such 
differences  may  include  everything 
in  life  from  manners  to  morals,  from 
politics  to  religion,  from  custom  to 
tradition.  These  differences  are  sig- 
nificant because  they  account  for  our 
expectations.  When  a  man  and  a 
woman  get  together  in  a  marriage 
with  expectations  that  are  different, 
conflict  is  inevitable. 

Conflicts  Due  to 
Emotional  Immaturity 

Another  reason  for  differences 
brought  together  in  modern  marriage 
is  the  varying  degrees  of  emotional 
maturity  achieved  in  relatively  the 
same  chronological  ages.  If  there  is 
very  much  difference  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  in  terms  of  their 
emotional  maturity  you  can  be  sure 
that  conflict  will  ensue.  If  both  are 
immature  for  their  age  or  for  mar- 
riage itself,  then  conflict  can  be 
intense  and  constant. 

The  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
created  by  our  disturbed  society, 
reflecting  itself  in  the  uncertain 
parenthood  with  which  children  are 
confronted  as  they  grow  up  to  mar- 
riage age,  helps  to  account  for  many 
of  the  early  marriages  that  have 
occurred  recently.  It  is  almost 
axiomatic  that  the  younger  a  couple 
marry  the  more  conflict  they  will 
face. 


So  long  as  we  continue  to  enter 
marriage  under  the  romantic  illusion 
that  love  is  a  safe  guide  with  refer- 
ence to  whom  we  should  marry  and 
when  we  should  marry,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  unusual  amounts  of 
conflict  in  marriage.  The  widespread 
idea  that  love  warrants  a  marriage, 
that  love  will  enable  a  couple  to 
solve  all  problems,  that  love  will 
make  up  for  all  shortcomings,  that 
love  will  dissolve  all  differences,  is 
being  proved  a  tragic  error.  Destruc- 
tive conflict  is  certainly  part  of  the 
proof. 

Conflict  is  normal  so  long  as  too 
great  a  number  of  differences  are 
not  brought  together  in  the  marriage. 
The  greater  the  number  of  differ- 
ences and  the  greater  the  degree  of 
difference  the  more  conflict  can  be 
expected.  At  what  stage  are  you 
going  to  call  normal  abnormal? 
Where  is  the  line  of  diminishing  re- 
turn? Granted  that  conflict  is  normal, 
how  much  does  a  couple  face  before 
conflict  becomes  abnormal? 

If  conflict  is  normal  up  to  a  point 
it  is  important  that  we  understand 
its  meaning.  Conflict  is  like  pain  in 
the  body.  It  indicates  a  point  at 
which  some  attention  needs  to  be 
given.  Pain  is  necessary  to  health. 
Pain  lets  us  know  when  something 
is  wrong.  It  suggests  that  some  kind 
of  adjustment  needs  to  be  made. 
Only  a  foolish  person  would  ignore 
pain  on  the  theory  that  if  you  just 
pay  no  attention  to  it  it  will  go  away. 
Only  an  ignorant  person  would  con- 
sent to  the  treatment  of  symptoms 
only.  If  home  remedies  don't  work, 
the  intelligent  person  will  seek  pro- 
fessional help. 
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"Somehow,  you're  not  growing  on  me." 


Conflict  a  Sign  of  Pain 

Conflict  is  a  sign  of  pain  in  the 
marriage  relationship.  It  has  a  mean- 
ing similar  to  pain  in  the  body.  Here 
is  a  point  at  which  some  adjustment 
needs  to  be  made.  If  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  it  the  marriage  may 
continue  in  a  healthy  state.  Here 
again  only  fools  ignore  conflict  on 
the  grounds  that  if  you  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  it  will  go  away.  That 
person  is  ignorant  who  treats 
symptoms  without  understanding 
how  to  discover  or  deal  with  basic 
causes.  When  home  remedies  (usual- 
ly the  advice  of  well-meaning  friends 
and  relatives)  fail  to  work,  the  intelli- 
gent seek  professional  help.  Such 
help  may  be  secured  from  a  com- 
petent marriage  counselor,  a  well- 
trained  minister  or  a  psychiatrist. 
The  same  kind  of  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  a  doctor  for 
the  marriage  relationship   that  one 


might  use  in  selecting  a  doctor  for 
one's  body. 

Understanding  the  meaning  of 
conflict  is  a  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  dealing  with  it.  Realizing  that  it 
emerges  out  of  difference  points  in 
the  direction  of  some  kind  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences.  Dominance 
and  submission  within  a  marriage 
represent  a  kind  of  adjustment,  but 
not  all  couples  in  marriage  can  func- 
tion happily  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Respect  for  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  each  and  an  earnest  and 
sincere  effort  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation of  differences  through  com- 
promise is  more  often  successful. 

Essential  to  any  effort  to  deal  with 
conflict  in  marriage  is  communica- 
tion. So  long  as  a  husband  and  a 
wife  can  talk  with  each  other  without 
becoming  too  emotionally  wrought 
up  there  is  a  chance  for  alleviation 
of  conflicts.  At  this  point  Scripture 
seems  particularly  pertinent:  "Speak- 
ing the  truth  in  love"  (Eph.  4:15). 

One  way  to  illustrate  how  conflict 
is  normal  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  any  two  people  marry 
at  least  four  people  get  married.  If 
you  and  I  were  psychologists  we 
could  run  that  on  up  to  thirty-six  at 
least,  but  four  is  enough.  What  this 
means  is  that  he  has  a  picture  in 
his  mind  of  himself  as  "husband." 
This  is  the  way  a  man  is  with  his 
wife,  and  around  the  house,  and  out 
in  public.  He  also  has  a  picture  in 
his  mind  of  "wife."  This  is  the  way 
a  woman  is  with  her  husband,  and 
around  the  house,  and  out  in  public. 

The  woman  has  a  picture  in  her 
mind  of  herself  as  "wife."  This  is 
the    way    a    woman    is    with    her 
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husband,  and  around  the  house,  and 
out  in  public.  She  also  has  a  picture 
of  "husband"  in  her  mind.  This  is 
the  way  a  man  is  with  his  wife,  and 
around  the  house  and  out  in  public. 
That  adds  up  to  four  people.  And 
four  people  are  too  many  in  any 
marriage. 

Whenever  he  doesn't  fit  the  pic- 
ture in  her  mind  as  husband,  it  will 
irritate  her.  How  much  it  bothers 
her  depends  upon  how  far  away 
from  her  picture  of  husband  he  is  in 
whatever  he  says  or  does.  If  it 
bothers  her  very  much  she  will  let 
him  know  however  she  expresses  her- 
self. She  may  complain,  she  may 
criticize,  she  may  nag,  or  she  may 
explode  in  his  face.  All  she  is  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  him  to  fit  the  picture 
in  her  mind  of  husband.  But  he  has 
a  picture  in  his  own  mind  of  husband 
to  which  he  is  being  true.  Since  it 
is  his  picture  it  is  right.  Obviously 
her  attack  is  unfair  and  unwarranted. 
He  will,  therefore,  defend  himself 
and  the  best  defense  is  a  counter- 
attack. Thus  conflict  grows. 

It  works  the  same  from  the  other 
point  of  view.  Whenever  a  wife 
doesn't  fit  the  picture  in  her  hus- 
band's mind  it  will  bother  him.  He 
will  express  himself,  depending  upon 
how  bothered  he  is  and  whatever 
way  he  uses  to  express  himself.  He 
may  criticize  or  complain,  whine  and 
pout,  or  blow  his  top.  All  he  is  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  her  to  fit  the  picture 
of  wife  in  his  mind.  But  she  has  a 


picture  in  her  own  mind  of  wife  to 
which  she  is  being  true.  Since  it  is 
her  picture  obviously  it  is  the  right 
one,  and  his  attack  is  unfair  and  un- 
warranted. The  best  defense  against 
the  attack  is  a  counterattack.  So  con- 
flict increases. 

Whenever  a  couple  understand 
what  is  going  on  they  seem  to  have 
the  power  to  move  toward  reduction 
of  the  conflict.  This  is  especially  true 
when  they  are  grown  up  enough  to 
love  each  other.  They  may  come  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  easier 
to  change  the  pictures  in  their  minds 
than  it  is  to  change  people  who 
have  been  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
getting  that  way.  When  either  one 
notices  that  the  other  one  is  trying, 
the  resultant  feeling  and  attitude 
draws  them  together  instead  of  driv- 
ing them  apart  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tionship. 

Yes,  conflict  is  normal,  in  fact  in- 
evitable. It  matters  whether  we 
understand  it  and  how  we  attempt 
to  deal  with  it.  In  addition  to 
having  value  systems  and  motivations 
conditioned  by  Christian  idealism, 
we  need  insight  and  understanding 
about  the  psychology  of  human  rela- 
tionships. We  need  to  break  through 
the  illusions  surrounding  the  roman- 
tic concept  of  marriage.  We  need 
to  grow  up  emotionally  so  that  we 
are  capable  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments to  make  the  adjustments  to 
reduce  conflict  in  modern  marriage. 


WORTH  QUOTING:  Rush  Hour:  When  traffic  stands  still.— Jack  Herbert. 
.  .  .  Life  today  is  one  tranquilizer  after  another. — Carey  Williams  in 
Publishers  Syndicate.  .  .  .  Golf  is  a  good  game.  It  gives  a  fellow  a  chance 
to  be  a  pedestrian  without  the  danger  of  being  run  over. — R.  Blanchard. 
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Sushi  and  Killer 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


IT  WAS  noon  of  a  mid- August  day 
in  a  remote  area  of  the  Canadian 
bush.  Sally  Pearson  stepped  out  on 
the  veranda  of  the  big  hunting  lodge 
and  stared  across  the  river.  "This 
heat,  Rod.  It  doesn't  seem  normal." 
There  was  concern  in  her  voice. 

Her  husband,  tall,  tanned  and 
comfortably  at  ease  in  a  red  plaid 
shirt  and  fawn  breeches  came  over 


to  her.  "Always  like  this  during  the 
summer.  But  you  should  be  here  a 
few  months  from  now.  It  gets  really 
cold." 

Sally's  pretty  face  twisted  in  a 
wiy  grimace.  "Not  for  me!  I'm  glad 
we're  going  back  to  Montreal  to- 
morrow." 

"Bad  country  for  my  gadget  girl!" 
Rod  laughed.  It  was  his  favorite  joke. 
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Sally  was  a  true  daughter  of  civiliza- 
tion with  more  than  average  interest 
in  all  the  automatic  aids  of  the  day. 

"My  electric  kitchen  will  seem 
awfully  friendly,"  she  admitted. 
"Not  that  we've  missed  so  many 
things  up  here.  It's  wonderful  how 
this  place  has  been  equipped.  Built- 
in  power  plant  and  even  a  telephone 
line  to  the  village." 

Rod  puffed  at  his  pipe  thought- 
fully. "Easy  when  you're  a  millionaire 
mining  man  like  Larkins." 

Sally  studied  the  heavy  growth 
of  timber  that  fringed  the  river. 
"You  can  smell  the  smoke  much  more 
than  yesterday.  And  I'm  sure  the 
sky  is  redder  down  river  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  village." 

He  followed  her  glance.  "I  don't 
think  so,"  he  said.  "Seems  just  about 
the  same." 

"I  can't  help  being  frightened!" 
she  shuddered. 

"Nothing  to  worry  about,"  he  as- 
sured her.  "These  backwoods  fires 
sometimes  burn  for  weeks.  They're 
hard  to  fight  in  a  place  as  remote  as 
this." 

"It  does  seem  to  be  coming 
nearer,"  she  looked  up  at  his  dark, 
pleasant  face.  "I'm  glad  the  case  is 
finished  and  we're  going  home  to- 
morrow. They're  flying  Pierre  Mal- 
reaux  back  today,  aren't  they?" 

He  nodded.  "He'll  be  in  Montreal 
before  night.  Mounted  Police  are 
taking  him." 

"Will  he  get  the  death  sentence?" 

Rod  emptied  his  pipe.  "Pretty 
likely  to." 

Sally  thought  of  the  evening  only 
a  few  months  back  when  Rod  had 
come  home  with  news  of  this  assign- 
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ment.  He  was  a  special  investigator 
with  a  large  insurance  company  and 
she  had  gotten  used  to  his  hurried 
journeys  to  remote  parts  of  the 
country. 

"This  job  is  something  special," 
he'd  confided  across  the  dinner 
table. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked, 
helping  herself  to  salad  and  pretend- 
ing a  boredom  she  didn't  feel.  Each 
of  Rod's  trips  was  a  test  of  her 
courage.  Many  of  them  meant  real 
danger  for  this  man  she  loved.  And 
there  was  always  the  gnawing,  un- 
mentionable fear  that  someday  the 
dreaded  would  happen — and  he 
might  not  return. 

"North  to  the  bush  country,"  he 
leaned  back  from  the  table.  "You 
must  have  read  the  case  in  the 
papers.  Two  wealthy  sportsmen 
visited  a  mining  millionaire's  cabin 
near  Rideau.  They  never  came  back. 
Murdered!  RCMP  found  the  bodies 
and  the  chief  suspect  is  a  missing 
guide,  Pierre  Malreaux.  They  haven't 
been  able  to  locate  him." 

Sally  managed  a  smile.  "And  so 
the  company  wants  you  to  go  and 
bring  him  in.  Don't  you  think  the 
RCMP  will  feel  hurt?" 

Rod  grinned.  "The  company  has 
the  hunch  that  if  I  go  up  there  and 
pose  as  a  sportsman  with  lots  of 
cash  something  might  happen."  He 
paused  and  then  added  in  a  more 
serious  tone:  "The  boss  made  a  sug- 
gestion I  didn't  like.  Wanted  you 
to  go  along  with  me.  To  help  divert 
suspicion.  I  told  him  the  idea  wasn't 
any   good." 

Sally  put  down  her  fork.  "The 
idea  was  good!  I'd  like  a  vacation." 


Never,  never  underestimate  the  power  of  a  woman 


Rod  shook  his  head.  "It  might  be 
risky." 

"Nonsense!   I  want  to  go!" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "Any- 
way you'd  be  lost  without  your 
gadgets.  No  automatic  washer  or 
electric  mixers  up  there." 

"You  will  take  me,  wont  you?" 
She  pleaded.  The  argument  went  on 
for  a  long  while  and  at  last  Rod 
gave  in. 

IT  hadn't  turned  out  to  be  an  ideal 
vacation  spot.  The  lodge  was 
fifteen  miles  up  the  river  from  the 
village.  Occasionally  they  went 
down  to  pick  up  supplies  and  check 
with  Sergeant  Grant,  the  local 
RCMP  officer.  They  used  a  fast 
speedboat  that  had  been  placed  at 
their  disposal. 

Sally  had  minded  the  intense 
afternoon  heat  and  the  ever-present 
flies  as  much  as  the  utter  loneliness 
of  the  place.  Then  Rod  got  a  line 
on  the  murderer  Malreaux  through 
one  of  the  local  guides.  While  she 
stayed  in  the  village  with  Sergeant 
Grant  and  his  wife,  Rod  had  jour- 
neyed to  a  number  of  other  small 
outposts  following  the  wanted  man's 
trail.  Until  there  had  been  a  show- 
down. A  nightmare  gun  battle  in 
which  Malreaux's  pretty  half-breed 
wife  was  killed  by  a  random  bullet 
from  Rod's  gun. 

Rod  had  returned  with  the  pris- 
oner, his  face  grim  and  worn  from 
the  ordeal.  "I'll  not  forget  it  soon," 
he'd  told  Sally.  "Malreaux  didn't 
seem  to  care  about  being  taken  after 
she   was    hit.    Just   knelt    over    her 


babbling  just  like  a  crazy  man!" 
She  saw  that  this  thing  haunted 
her  husband.  Spoiled  the  triumph 
of  his  capturing  the  killer.  And  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  he  was  act- 
ing so  calmly  now.  To  reassure  her 
in  these  last  days  they  were  spending 
at  the  cabin  before  returning  home. 
But  the  stark  drama  was  etched 
in  her  mind  as  well.  Along  with  that 
other  frightening  encounter.  She'd 
gone  to  the  jail  to  meet  Rod.  The 
hulking  Malreaux  had  risen  in  his 
cell  and  come  toward  the  bars  star- 
ing at  her.  Hate  clouding  his  slab- 
like cruel  face  and  burning  in  his 
hard  eyes. 

"I'll  see  you  again  in  Montreal," 
Rod  told  the  prisoner.  "You'll  have 
a  fair  trial.  Be  sure  of  that." 

Malreaux  had  sneered.  "Maybe 
we'll  meet  sooner  and  settle  things. 
I  have  many  friends."  And  the  burn- 
ing eyes  had  never  left  her. 

The  memory  of  them  was  still 
terrifyingly  vivid.  She  tried  to  for- 
get but  couldn't. 

"Weird  little  miss  in  the  outboard 
motor  this  morning,"  Rod  said. 
"Think  I'll  go  down  and  play  with  it 
a  bit- 
Sally  relaxed  in  the  veranda  ham- 
mock with  a  book.  In  spite  of  what 
Rod  had  said  she  was  certain  the 
forest  fire  must  be  nearer  and  much 
worse.  Perhaps  it  was  just  her  nerves 
that  were  getting  out  of  hand.  To- 
morrow couldn't  come  too  soon.  She 
read  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
the  phone  in  the  living  room  gave 
its  peculiar  little  jangle  and  she 
hurried  to  answer  it. 
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It  was  Sergeant  Grant.  He  asked: 
"Is  Rod  handy?" 

"On  the  beach,"  she  spoke  slowly 
and  loudly  to  make  herself  heard 
above  the  noise  on  the  line. 

Again  the  sharp  crackle  of  the 
Sergeant's  voice  came  over  the  hum- 
ming wires:  "Tell  him  we've  had 
trouble.  Fire  all  around  the  area  and 
the  way  it's  advancing  you  could  be 
in  trouble  before  night."  The  stac- 
cato urgency  of  his  words  filled  her 
with  fear. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  get  Rod  to 
the  phone?"  she  asked. 

"No  time,"  the  Sergeant  replied 
sharply.  "Wires  may  go  out  any 
minute.  Tell  him  I  detailed  Corporal 
Williams  to  drive  Malreaux  to  the 
plane.  Have  just  found  the  Corporal 
near  the  river  stabbed  to  death. 
Malreaux  on  loose  so  take  every — " 
Then  as  if  the  wires  had  neatly  been 
severed  with  a  knife  the  line  went 
dead. 

Rod  was  in  the  boat  studying  the 
motor  when  she  hurried  down  the 
riverbank  to  him.  He  looked  up  at 
her  in  surprise. 

"The  fire  is  worse,"  she  said,  out 
of  breath,  "and  Malreaux  has  es- 
caped." 

Rod  stood  up,  his  face  blank  of 
expression.  "Is  Grant  still  holding 
the  fine?" 

She  didn't  answer,  instead  asking 
a  question  of  her  own:  "Do  you 
think  Malreaux  will  come  here  after 
your 

Her  husband  got  out  of  the  boat 
and  put  his  arm  around  her.  "No. 
He'll  likely  try  to  get  as  many  miles 
from  here  as  he  can." 

"But  he  seemed  insane!"  She  was 


trembling.     "He     threatened    you!" 
"I     know,"     Rod     said     quietly. 
"That's  not  unusual.   Doesn't  mean 
anything." 

She  frowned  as  they  headed  for 
the  veranda  steps.  "It's  different  this 
time.  He  blames  you  for  his  wife's 
death.  We'd  better  leave  for  the 
village.  The  fire  is  very  bad  and 
Grant  says  it  may  be  dangerous 
here." 

For  the  first  time  Rod  showed 
concern.  "I'm  afraid  we  can't  make 
it  with  that  motor,"   he   said,   "it's 
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not  working  at  all  now.  I'd  better 
talk  to  Grant  on  the  phone." 

"You  can't!"  She  told  him.  "Some- 
thing's wrong  with  the  line.  It  went 
dead.  The  fire,  I  suppose." 

Rod  glanced  at  her  sharply  and 
ran  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  lodge. 
She  joined  him  in  the  living  room 
where  he  was  still  futilely  trying  to 
get  the  village  on  the  phone. 

THE  afternoon  seemed  endless. 
All  during  it  the  heat  and  smoke 
became  more  oppressive.  And  once 
Sally  saw  a  deer  dart  briefly  out  of 
the  woods  and  into  the  river.  She 
was  sure  the  flames  had  worked 
their  way  close  and  were  bringing 
the  frightened  animals  to  the  safety 
of  the  riverbank. 

At  five  o'clock  Rod  came  up  to 
the  lodge  for  something  to  eat.  He 
was  perspiring  and  his  face  and 
hands  were  grimy  from  his  efforts  to 
get  the  engine  repaired.  "It  doesn't 
look  good,"  he  told  her.  "My  guess 
is  we're  here  for  the  night  unless 
someone   comes   for  us." 

Sally's  blue  eyes  became  wide 
with  fear.  "And  if  the  fire  gets  here 
first?" 

"We'll  use  the  boat  in  that  case. 
We  can  paddle  it  out  to  the  center 
and  wait." 

Now  small  particles  of  ash  flew 
through  the  air  and  the  sky  was 
almost  as  dark  as  late  evening.  Sally 
stood  nervously  by  as  Rod  finished 
his  meal. 

"I'm  going  down  to  the  boat  with 
you,"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
stay  alone  up  here." 

He  agreed.  "Good  idea." 

He  said  it  absently  and  she  knew 


his  thoughts  were  far  away.  She 
had  never  known  Rod  to  be 
frightened  but  there  was  something 
uncomfortably  taut  about  his  man- 
ner now. 

The  tension  broke  for  just  a  mo- 
ment when  she  appeared  carrying  a 
small  fire  extinguisher  she'd  found  in 
the  kitchen.  "It  might  come  in 
handy,"  she'd  said,  "in  case  embers 
landed  in  the  boat." 

"Fight  a  forest  fire  with  that 
foot-and-a-half  extinguisher,"  he'd 
laughed.  "All  right,  if  the  gadget 
makes  you  happy  bring  it  along." 

After  that  there  wasn't  anything 
to  laugh  about.  Darkness  came 
swiftly  and  it  was  lit  eerily  in  the 
background  by  great  tongues  of 
flame.  The  huge  flames  greedily 
licked  the  black  sky,  casting  weird 
reflections  on  the  river.  They  could 
hear  the  frightened  cries  of  birds  and 
animals.  Occasionally  there  was  the 
splash  of  some  creature  seeking  the 
safety  of  the  water.  And  then  a 
grave-faced  Rod  helped  her  bring 
down  blankets  and  food  and  they 
paddled  the  boat  out  onto  the  river. 
Sally  huddled  in  the  prow  of  the 
little  craft. 

At  first  she  thought  her  ears  were 
playing  tricks  on  her.  But  as  she 
listened  she  became  sure.  It  was  the 
sound  of  a  motor  boat  approaching. 
She  sat  up  and  her  eyes  questioned 
Rod:  "It  must  be  Sergeant  Grant!" 

He  looked  down  the  river  where 
the  pinpoint  of  a  searchlight  could 
be  seen  scanning  the  water.  "Let's 
hope  so." 

Sally  felt  a  bit  easier  as  the  boat 
droned  near  and  then  its  light  came 
close  and  cut  across   them   and   as 
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the  swirl  of  its  wash  rocked  their 
boat  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
figure  at  its  wheel  and  screamed  a 
warning  to  Rod:  "Malreaux!" 

"Look  out!"  Rod  flung  her  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  and,  crouching, 
lifted  his  automatic.  Now  the  larger 
craft  came  surging  past  again  and 
a  bullet  clipped  into  their  bow  from 
Malreaux's  gun. 

Rod  fired  at  the  killer  before  he 
sped  out  of  range.  Tense  seconds 
passed  before  the  searchlight  closed 
in  on  them  again.  Once  more  there 
was  an  exchange  of  shots.  Malreaux 
screamed  some  threat  as  he  passed. 
He  was  jubilant  in  this  cat  and 
mouse  game  he  was  playing.  Cir- 
cling round  them  in  their  helpless- 
ness. 

Again  the  killer  bore  down  on 
them,  this  time  closer  than  before. 
Sally  held  her  breath  as  the  boat 
rocked  drunkenly  almost  overturn- 
ing. Then  as  bullets  sped  back  and 
forth  there  was  a  sudden  cry  from 
the  launch  and  in  the  flickering  light 
they  saw  the  big  Malreaux  slump 
down.  The  craft  headed  away  from 
them,  zigzagging  as  if  completely 
out  of  control  and  then  the  sound 
of  its  motor  stopped  and  the  search- 
light went  out. 

Cautiously  Rod  straightened  up. 
"I  must  have  gotten  him,,,  he  said. 

Sally  strained  to  see  what  had 
happened.  In  the  fantastic  glow  of 
the  flaming  trees  everything  as- 
sumed a  bewildering  shape.  But  she 
was  sure  the  killer's  boat  was  drift- 
ing idly  toward  their  small  landing. 
She  pointed:  "See!  Over  there!" 

"We  d  better  check,"  Rod  sat  up 
and  began  to  paddle  across  to  the 


landing.  "If  the  motor  is  still  in 
shape  we'll  be  able  to  get  away 
from  here." 

A  moment  or  two  later  they  were 
alongside  the  larger  craft.  As  Rod 
stepped  to  get  into  it  there  was  a 
swift  movement  within  its  darkness 
and  a  blaze  of  flame  from  Malreaux's 
gun. 

Sally  cried  out  in  terror  as  she 
saw  her  husband  clasp  his  hand  to 
his  head  and  reel  backward  to  the 
bottom  of  their  boat.  At  the  same 
instant  Malreaux  swung  his  great 
hulk  in  with  them  and  stood  facing 
her,  gun  in  hand  and  a  mad  smile 
on  his  evil  face. 

His  finger  fondled  the  trigger. 
"So  111  settle  after  all,"  he  said,  "a 
wife  for  a  wife." 

And  then  with  an  imperceptible 
motion  Sally  made  use  of  her  only 
available  weapon.  A  great  spray  of 
acid  leaped  from  the  fire  extinguisher 
she  directed  with  fear-numbed  fin- 
gers. It  struck  the  killer  fairly  in  the 
eyes  and  mouth.  Choking  with  pain 
he  staggered  back,  dropping  his  gun 
in  the  river.  Then  he  lunged  for- 
ward blindly  groping  for  her  in  a 
lunatic  frenzy.  Sally  braced  herself 
for  this  second  assault  and  swung  the 
heavy  metal  extinguisher  with  all  her 
strength.  As  he  came  close  it  crashed 
down  on  his  skull  with  a  sounding 
impact.  The  killer  halted  and  fell 
unconscious  at  her  feet. 

Sobbing  she  bent  over  Rod  and  he 
stirred  for  the  first  time  since  the 
bullet  struck  him.  She  dabbed  at  his 
temple  with  a  water-soaked  handker- 
chief and  he  opened  his  eyes.  As 
remembrance  came  rushing  back  he 
raised  himself  on  an  elbow. 
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She  eased  him  down  again.  "Not 
for  awhile,"  she  said.  "You're  hurt 
and  you've  lost  a  delicate  slice  of 
your  valuable  scalp." 

"Where's  Malreaux?" 

She  smiled.  "Trussed  up  with 
some  rope  I  found.  Woman's  knots 
but  they'll  do  for  a  time.  Anyway 
he's  still  unconscious,  thanks  to  me." 

Rod  managed  a  weak  grin. 
"Teaches  me  a  lesson  anyway.  Never 
underestimate  the  power  of  a 
woman." 

"So  true,"  Sally  said,  looking  wise, 
"nor  a  foot-and-a-half  fire  extin- 
guisherl"  ■  ■ 

New  Head  of 
Washington  Office,  NCC 

Dr.  Vernon  L.  Ferwerda,  former- 
ly of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  chairman  of  the  government 
department,  has  been  appointed  as 
the  Director  of  the  Washington 
Office,  National  Council  of  Churches. 
He  is  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


ON  THE  SURFACE 

We  see  the  outward  side  of  man, 
But  that  is  just  a  part. 
God  overlooks  appearances; 
He  sees  the  human  heart. 

THE  COST 

There   are   those  who   sell   their  lives; 

The  price  is  seldom  high. 

Forgetting  that  for  such  as  man 

A  Savior  had  to  die, 

We  underestimate  the  cost 

Of  God's  own  sacrifice. 

For  He  has  bought  us  for  his  own 

And  Jesus  paid  the  price. 


'Have  you  children  been  waited  on  yet?" 


THE  WORLD  OF  "I" 

My  world  was  made  of  me  and  mine 
And  I  thought  most  of  me. 
There  was  no  room  for  you  and  yours; 
I  had  no  time  for  thee. 

One  day  I  found  myself  in  need, 
But  no  one  heard  my  cry. 
I  found  that  I  was  all  alone 
Within  the  world  of  "I." 

Self-centered  worlds  are  much  too  small; 
They  have  no  you  and  he. 
I  want  to  live  where  God  and  man 
Can  share  a  world  with  me. 
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Star  Player, 


Star  Patient 


By  Kenneth  F.  Hall 


Perseverance   can   bring   stardom   in   sports,   in   severe   illness, 
even  in  a  good  life 


ROGER  Winter  gasped  for 
breath.  He  could  feel  the  air 
pressure  in  his  iron  lung  draining 
away,  seeping  out  through  a  service 
door  which  had  fallen  open  near 
his  neck.  Alone  in  the  hospital  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  para- 
lyzed from  the  neck  down,  Roger 
Winter  realized  he  could  not  last 
long  this  way. 

The  doctor's  instructions  came 
back  to  him:  "Click  hard  with  your 
tongue  when  you  need  help."  Roger 
clicked,  at  first  feebly.  Again,  des- 
perately. Long  minutes  stretched 
out  until  finally  a  nurse  heard  his 
call  and  came  in  to  check  around 
the  darkened  room.  She  found 
nothing  wrong  and  hurried  away  at 
the  call  of  another  patient. 

Almost  beside  himself  now,  Roger 
wondered  if  he  had  come  through 
the  initial,  terrifying  attack  of  bulbar 
polio  that  summer  of  1952  only  to 
die  in  a  hospital  accident  like  this. 
He  had  survived  the  first  onslaughts 
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of  polio  when  others  had  died  all 
around  him  in  the  epidemic  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana.  He  had  come 
through  a  hectic,  sudden  tracheotomy 
that  had  restored  his  breathing  after 
his  lungs  had  filled  with  fluid.  Roger 
worked  his  tongue  again,  louder,  still 
more  urgently. 

When  finally  the  nurse  returned, 
she  asked,  "Is  it  your  tracheotomy?" 
Roger  could  not  speak  then,  but  he 
did  manage  to  gasp  a  faint  "Yes." 
He  knew  if  she  checked  around  his 
throat  she  would  find  the  open  door. 
So,  once  more  the  young  man's  life 
was  saved. 

Saved,  but  what  for?  The  world 
he  had  built  for  himself  had  come 
tumbling  down  when  that  odd  sum- 
mer cold  had  turned  into  paralysis. 
Here  he  was  about  to  start  what 
looked  to  be  the  greatest  year  in  his 
life  as  a  senior  at  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege. He  was  engaged  to  a  lovely 
and  charming  girl,  the  campus 
queen.   He  had  been  elected  vice- 


Roger  Winter  looked  like  this  in  a 
Kalamazoo  College  basketball  uniform 
five  months  before  polio  attacked. 
Roger  was  small  but  he  set  all  kinds 
of  football  and  basketball  records. 


president  of  the  student  body  and 
president  of  his  fraternity.  And,  most 
of  all,  there  were  sports.  At  home  on 
his  desk  lay  letters  from  two  pro- 
fessional football  teams,  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams  and  the  New  York 
Yankees.  Their  inquiries  had 
stemmed  from  a  brilliant  football 
career  that  set  national  records  at 
"K  College."  He  also  carved  out  for 
himself  a  star  niche  in  basketball 
and  track.  Just  over  the  horizon  also 
loomed  his  long-dreamed-of  career 
as  a  coach.  Now  all  this  had 
crumbled.  A  world  had  come  to  an 
end. 


As  Roger  lay  in  the  iron  lung,  his 
mind  went  back  over  earlier  days 
here  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  His 
home  had  not  been  too  different 
from  most,  although  his  parents  had 
recently  separated.  Both  of  them 
had  always  been  interested  in  him, 
although  his  dad  had  a  lot  of  irons 
in  the  fire,  including  a  tavern  in 
Mishawaka,  dates  to  play  his  banjo 
all  over  the  area,  the  jewelry  busi- 
ness, or  auto  racing.  There  hadn't 
been  much  place  for  church  in  the 
Winter  family  schedule. 

From  grade  school  days  on,  sports 
had  come  to  take  an  increasing  place 
in  Roger's  life.  Having  to  fight  extra 
hard  because  of  his  small  size,  Roger 
had  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  of  scrub  teams  to  starting  po- 
sitions on  the  football  and  basket- 
ball teams  at  Riley  High  School  in 
South  Bend.  After  riding  the  bench 
for  the  first  three  games  of  his  senior 
year,  Roger  got  a  chance  to  show 
his  wares  at  right  half  on  the  varsity 
against  neighboring  rival,  Adams 
High.  That  night  he  ripped  off  sixty 
yards  on  wide  end  sweeps  the  first 
few  times  he  got  his  hands  on  the 
ball  and  wound  up  averaging  nine 
yards  a  carry.  In  his  second  night 
out  he  clinched  his  position  on  the 
team  when  he  scored  the  winning 
touchdown  against  Elkhart.  The  fact 
that  he  weighed  only  135  pounds 
didn't  stop  him. 

It  was  the  same  story  in  basket- 
ball, where  the  fact  that  he  stood 
only  five  feet  seven  couldn't  keep 
him  on  the  bench.  When  he  finally 
cracked  the  fine-up  he  hit  twenty- 
two  points  against  Michigan  City, 
wound  up  being  voted  Most  Valuable 
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Player  on  the  team.  He  crowned  his 
scholastic  sports  career  with  a  mirac- 
ulous, blind,  over-the-head  catch 
of  a  "home  run"  ball,  hit  by  a  South 
Bend  Central  deep  into  center  field. 

Roger  was  always  a  good  student 
when  he  studied  and  a  natural 
leader  when  he  got  beyond  his  shy- 
ness. He  took  a  good  look  around 
at  college  possibilities  and  wound  up 
at  Kalamazoo,  a  small  Baptist  school 
with  a  national  academic  reputation, 
fifty  miles  from  home.  Roger  liked 
the  school,  loved  the  social  life,  and 
wound  up  the  first  semester  with 
two  Fs,  a  D,  a  C,  and  a  B.  He 
was  ineligible  for  sports  that  second 
semester  and  had  to  buckle  down. 

If  135  pounds  is  small  for  high 
school  ball,  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  in  college.  Dripping  wet, 
Roger  got  up  to  only  140  pounds 
by  his  sophomore  year  and  was 
ready  to  quit  the  team  in  order  to 
become  trainer.  But,  coach  Lloyd 
Crow  persuaded  him  to  give  the 
game  another  try  in  the  split  T 
formation  he  was  installing  that  fall. 
It  fit  Roger  like  a  glove.  He  scored 
his  first  two  college  touchdowns  as 
Kalamazoo  came  from  20-0  behind 
Hillsdale  to  win,  28-27.  Against  De- 
Pauw  University  Roger  ran  wild, 
scoring  three  touchdowns  and  reg- 
istering 232  yards  gained  personally. 
By  his  junior  year  the  "Mighty  Mite" 
was  drawing  national  attention.  He 
became  an  all-conference  selection 
and  was  named  most  valuable  player 
on  the  K  College  squad.  In  basket- 
ball the  little  fellow  was  also  hold- 
ing down  a  starting  guard  spot. 

Then  came  that  fateful  polio  sum- 
mer for  Roger.  No  more  swift  sweeps 
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around  end  for  him.  No  more  fast 
breaks  down  the  basketball  court. 
Life  seemed  over,  but  there  were 
some  people  around  to  help  him 
start  out  on  a  long  pilgrimage  that 
would  take  him  to  a  new  life.  One 
of  these  was  a  local  pastor,  Law- 
rence Reynolds,  in  whose  church 
Roger  had  visited  a  few  times.  The 
minister  had  called  on  Roger  regu- 
larly during  his  time  in  the  hospital 
and  arrived  on  the  scene  almost 
miraculously  just  as  Roger  was  being 
wheeled  to  surgery  for  his  emer- 
gency tracheotomy.  "Do  you  trust 
God?"  Pastor  Reynolds  asked.  Roger 
managed  to  whisper,  "I  do."  These 
were  simple  words  spoken  under  the 
stress  of  the  moment.  Yet,  they 
served  to  launch  him  on  a  spiritual 
quest  that  would  bring  him  to  a 
time  of  deep  commitment  later. 
They  would  set  him  off  on  a  quest 
which  is  still  under  way. 

Another  visitor  Roger  had  in  those 
days  was  Bill  Lisenko,  who  operated 
a  little  eating  place  called  "The  Cof- 
fee Cup,"  just  two  doors  away  from 
the  Winter's  tavern.  Bill  was  the 
kind  of  fellow  who  would  drop  any- 
thing to  talk  to  a  customer  about 
God.  He  talked  to  Roger  about  God, 
too;  he  told  him  stories  out  of  the 
Bible  Roger  had  never  heard. 

Later  that  fall  Roger  was  trans- 
ferred by  truck  to  Bronson  Meth- 
odist Hospital  in  Kalamazoo  so  that 
he  could  be  closer  to  the  college  and 
perhaps  work  out  a  way  to  finish  his 
schooling.  Here  he  met  a  special 
duty  nurse  named  Theresa  Drenth. 
She  was  working  in  those  days  as 
an  office  nurse  for  an  orthopedic  sur- 
geon  but   had   been    persuaded   to 


The  coordination  that  once  made 
Roger  Winter  a  star  now  helps  him  to 
type  thirty-three  words  a  minute  with 
this  peg  in  his  mouth.  He  is  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down;  and  here  he 
wears  a  portable  respirator.  His  wife 
looks  on. 

come  over  and  help  out  in  the  short- 
handed  polio  section  where  Roger, 
once  a  star  athlete,  was  now  the 
star  patient.  Theresa's  temporary 
week-end  nursing  turned  into  a 
permanent  thing.  Roger  would  take 
time  out  from  a  chess  game  with 
the  physical  therapist  to  wink  at  her 
from  his  iron  lung.  She  would  blush, 
and  thus  the  friendship  between 
nurse  and  patient  grew.  Other  times 
he  would  grouch  at  her  for  bringing 
breakfast  so  early.  It  all  resulted  in 
a  wedding  in  October,  1954.  "Dob" 
Grow,  Roger's  coach  at  Kalamazoo, 
was  best  man  at  the  ceremony. 


Since  that  time  the  Roger  Winter 
story  is  an  account  of  two  sensitive 
people  exploring  together  to  learn 
more  perfectly  the  will  of  God  for 
their  lives.  They  live  in  their  own 
home  in  South  Bend,  where  both 
are  active  in  their  church.  Roger 
coaches  the  church  basketball  team, 
attends  services  faithfully,  and  gets 
deeply  involved  in  every  church 
project  that  comes  along.  The  Win- 
ters run  a  magazine  service  in  South 
Bend,  and  Roger  is  regional  manager 
for  an  institutional  fund-raising  or- 
ganization. Their  family  has  grown 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  daughter 
named  Lori,  who  became  "head  of 
the  house/' 

Roger,  still  completely  paralyzed, 
has  learned  to  "frog  breathe,"  and 
can  spend  many  hours  each  day  out- 
side his  respirator.  In  this  process 
he  must  consciously  swallow  gulps 
of  air,  since  his  diaphragm  will  not 
do  this  work  for  him.  He  types  an 
aocurate  thirty-three  words  a  minute 
on  an  electric  typewriter  with  a  peg 
in  his  mouth.  The  Winters'  Lark  is 
rigged  to  carry  his  wheelchair  and 
portable  respirator.  With  Theresa 
chauffeuring,  he's  always  on  the  go. 

Roger  likes  to  write  and  talk  about 
the  new  and  deepening  religious 
faith  that  came  to  him  in  the  depth 
of  his  affliction.  He  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  this  on  television,  in 
national  magazines,  and  on  cam- 
puses and  in  churches  throughout 
the  Midwest.  He  says,  "If  I  had  to 
take  my  choice  between  having  all 
that  I  had  before  polio  but  without 
Christ  and  all  that  Christ  now  means 
to  me,  I  would  choose  polio  and 
Christ."  ■  H 
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A  Child  Goes  Forth 


By  David  R.  Mace 


FROM  the  dawn  of  history,  man 
has  been  trying  to  make  a  better 
world.  In  youth  he  has  seen  visions. 
Even  in  old  age,  he  has  still  dreamed 
dreams.  With  passionate  devotion, 
the  best  and  noblest  men  and  women 
who  have  walked  the  earth  have 
toiled  and  sacrificed  themselves  for 
a  mighty  faith  and  a  mighty  hope 
— that  faith  and  hope  which  as 
Christians  we  call  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Are  we  nearer  the  fulfillment  of 
that  dream  today?  In  some  ways  we 
are.  To  countless  millions  modern 
knowledge  has  brought  deliverance 
from  dark  superstition,  modern  med- 
icine has  given  healing,  modern 
technology  has  abolished  hardship 
and  hunger.  We  are  within  sight  of 
an  amazing  new  world  of  plenty  and 
prosperity,  with  opportunities  for 
leisure  and  for  the  pursuit  of  cul- 
ture never  known  before  in  human 
history. 

Yet  in  our  hearts  we  know  that  all 
these  things  by  themselves  will  not 
bring  the  better  world  we  seek.   It 


will  come  not  by  changing  the  outer 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  wall  come 
only  when  we  ourselves — our  hearts 
and  our  personalities — are  purified 
from  within.  The  crying  need  of  our 
time  is  for  better  men  and  women, 
with  integrity  and  character,  with 
love  and  kindness  and  unselfish  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others.  If  all 
the  people  in  the  world  were  good 
and  true,  then  indeed  the  world 
would  be  a  paradise.  Without  this, 
it  can  never  be  so. 

So  we  have  to  start  with  people. 
And,  the  real  hope  of  the  future, 
we  know  well,  lies  wdth  the  children. 
Jesus  made  this  clear  in  a  dramatic 
way  when,  in  a  discussion  with  his 
disciples  about  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  he  set  a  child  in  the  midst. 

The  coming  of  a  child  into  your 
life — a  child  who  is  flesh  of  your 
flesh  and  bone  of  your  bone— is  an 
awe-inspiring  experience.  A  man 
with  any  sensitivity,  with  any  recog- 
nition of  this  responsibility,  will 
pray,  on  the  day  he  becomes  a 
father,  as  he  never  prayed  before. 


Dr.  Mace  is  executive  director  of  the  American  Association  of  Mar- 
riage Counselors,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Here  is  a  new  and  unspoiled  life 
from  the  hands  of  God,  which  can 
be  molded  in  any  one  of  a  thousand 
ways.  And  nothing  will  influence  this 
child  more  than  what  he  learns  from 
those  closest  to  him.  What  can  you  or 
I  ever  do,  toward  making  the  world 
a  better  place,  that  will  count  for 
more  than  what  we  make  of  our  sons 
and  daughters? 

Some  day  this  child  will  go  forth 
— from  your  home  into  the  world. 
When  that  day  comes,  will  you  be 
proud  of  him,  and  humbly  thankful 
for  the  part  you  have  played  in 
making  him  a  power  for  good?  That 
is  your  hope,  and  your  prayer.  No 
Christian  man  could  wish  for  less. 

But  parenthood  is  full  of  baffling 
complications.  What  a  complex 
mechanism  a  child  is!  How  easily, 
in  the  heat  of  the  exasperating  mo- 
ment, we  forget  our  noble  aspira- 
tions, and  feel  angry,  bewildered, 
and  defeated.  What  is  the  right  way 
to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  maddening 
confusion  of  life  in  the  twentieth 
century?  Are  there  any  rules  we  can 
really  depend  on?  If  so,  what  are 
they? 

In  our  time  a  vast  amount  of 
study  has  been  devoted  to  child  de- 
velopment, and  there  are  some 
things  we  are  pretty  sure  about.  We 
know  what  a  child's  emotional  needs 
are,  because  we  have  seen  that  he 
is  contented  and  inwardly  poised 
when  they  are  met,  unhappy  and  in 
conflict  when  they  are  not  met.  Chil- 
dren vary  enormously,  of  course,  and 
there's  no  blueprint  that  will  fit  them 
all.  But  let  us  discuss  just  four  of 
the  fundamental  needs  which,  we 
know,  are  vital  for  every  child. 


The  Need  of  Love 

First,  he  needs  love.  Of  this  we 
are  absolutely  sure.  Small  babies  de- 
nied love  have  literally  withered 
away  and  died.  Older  children  de- 
nied love  developed  twisted  person- 
alities. All  children,  at  all  stages  of 
their  development,  need  love. 

What  do  we  mean  by  love?  It's  a 
word  with  many  definitions,  I  know. 
But  I'm  talking  now  of  its  simplest, 
most  fundamental  meaning.  A  child 
needs  someone  to  give  him  warm, 
outgoing  affection,  to  put  a  comfort- 
ing arm  around  him  when  he's  in 
trouble,  to  take  his  hand  and  tell 
him  he's  a  nice  kid.  He  needs  this 
as  much  as  he  needs  food  and  vita- 
mins and  fresh  air. 

Some  men  have  trouble  about  ex- 
pressing love.  We  are  victims  of 
what  a  famous  psychologist  called 
the  "taboo  on  tenderness."  For  your 
child's  sake,  work  on  this.  Don't 
leave  all  the  giving  of  affection  to 
your  wife.  When  you  feel  warmth  in 
your  heart  toward  your  child,  let  it 
flow  freely  out  to  him.  No  one  will 
feel  you  are  a  sissy.  A  man's  love 
for  his  child  is  a  fine,  strong,  healthy 
emotion. 

But  loving  a  child  is  much  more 
than  this.  He'll  be  glad  to  know  you 
love  him  when  he  is  happy  and  well- 
behaved  and  stirs  your  affection. 
But  the  time  when  he  needs  your 
love  most  is  when  he's  in  trouble. 
Loving  is  far  more  than  just  liking. 
The  real  test  of  love  is  when  it  isn't 
prompted  by  the  emotions  and  has 
to  be  preserved  by  an  effort  of  the 
will.  To  see  what  this  means  we 
must  consider  something  else  a  child 
needs. 
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The  Need  of  Discipline 

Second,  your  child  needs  disci- 
pline. Notice  what  I  have  said.  Not, 
he  ought  to  be  disciplined — but  he 
needs  discipline.  In  fact,  he  can't 
grow  into  a  properly  adjusted  hu- 
man being  without  it.  The  idea  that 
loving  a  child  is  letting  him  do  what 
he  likes  is  a  pernicious  falsehood. 

No  one  can  live  comfortably  in 
human  society  until  he  has  learned 
to  respect  the  rules.  And  giving  a 
child  discipline  is  simply  teaching 
him  the  all-important  lesson  that  you 
can't  break  the  rules  without  suffer- 
ing for  it,  so  it's  wise  to  control  your- 
self and  behave  decently.  This  is  a 
hard  lesson  to  learn;  and  it's  much 
easier  if  you  can  learn  it  from  some- 
one who  loves  you,  and  who  is 
teaching  you  because  he  loves  you. 

Many  parents  get  very  confused 
about  this.  They  think  love  mustn't 
make  any  demands,  so  they  confuse 
love  with  indulgence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  only  love  that  has  a 
right  to  make  demands,  and  only 
love  can  make  them  in  such  a  way 
that  you  willingly  comply  with  them. 
When  the  doctor  jabs  a  sharp  in- 
strument into  your  arm  and  leaves 
it  swollen  and  painful,  you  don't 
feel  furious,  because  you  know  he 
is  doing  it  for  your  good.  And  when 
a  child  has  to  be  disciplined  by  a 
loving  parent,  his  feelings  of  anger 
and  resentment  soon  die  away,  for 
exactly  the  same  reason.  So  love 
and  discipline  go  together  in  a  good 
parent.  Love  without  discipline  is 
indulgence.  Discipline  without  love 
is  exploitation. 

Remember  that  discipline,  from  a 
parent  to  a  child,  isn't  really  punish- 
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ment  or  retribution.  It's  a  way  of 
teaching  the  child  self-discipline, 
which  is  one  of  life's  essential  les- 
sons. Just  as  you  hold  him  up  until 
he  can  walk  by  himself,  and  tie  his 
laces  till  he  can  tie  them  himself,  so 
you  control  his  actions  till  he  can 
control  them  himself.  Explain  this 
clearly  to  your  child,  and  act  in  love, 
not  in  anger.  Then  you  will  have  no 
trouble  with  discipline. 

The  Need  of  Freedom 

Third,  a  child  needs  freedom.  Not 
when  he  is  very  little,  of  course.  But 
soon  enough,  a  healthy  child  wants 
to  feel  independent  and  to  manage 
his  own  life.  The  better  he  is  dis- 
ciplined, the  sooner  this  becomes 
possible.  As  he  learns  self-control, 
trust  him  and  let  him  try  out  his 
powers.  That's  how  he  will  grow 
into  a  self-confident  person. 

This  is  the  special  responsibility 
of  fathers.  Mothers  tend  to  be  fear- 
ful that  their  children  will  get  hurt. 
Fathers  know  they  must  get  hurt 
sometimes,  and  are  more  likely  to 
teach  them  courage  and  self-as- 
surance by  giving  them  freedom  to 
make  experiments. 

Nothing  helps  a  child  to  develop 
self-assurance  more  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  trust  him  and  believe 
in  him.  Your  faith  in  him  gives  him 
a  sense  of  worth.  Don't  expect  too 
much  of  him,  of  course;  and  don't 
allow  him  to  feel  rejected  if  he  fails 
to  measure  up  to  your  expectation. 
But  know  him  well  enough  to  judge 
what  he  can  achieve,  and  encourage 
him  to  stay  on  the  growing  edge  of 
his  potentialities. 

Our   modern   world   gives   young 


people  a  terrifying  amount  of  free- 
dom. They  can  only  measure  up  to 
this  if  they  have  parents  who  know 
how  to  encourage  them,  from  their 
earliest  years,  to  become  self-reliant 
and  to  take  responsibility  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Need  for  an  Example 

Fourth,  a  child  needs  examples. 
He  begins  life  knowing  nothing 
about  what  is  expected  of  him.  So 
he  watches  other  people  and  tries  to 
do  what  they  do.  All  parents  have 
been  amused  at  the  way  their  chil- 
dren imitate  those  around  them. 

But  this  process  of  imitation  isn't 
just  amusing.  It  is  the  way  in  which 
a  child  grows  up.  He  knows  as  yet 
very  little  about  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  All  he  knows  is 


NOT  MINE, BUT  THINE -LUKE  22:42 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  When  a  boy  has 
the  only  football  or  baseball  in  the 
neighborhood. — Balance  Sheet. 


that  he  wants  to  be  accepted  by 
those  around  him,  so  he  copies  what 
they  do  so  that  they  will  approve  of 
him.  This  is  what  we  all  do  when 
we  have  to  adjust  to  a  new  social 
situation. 

Most  of  all,  a  child  mirrors  what 
he  sees  going  on  in  his  own  home. 
So  it  is  a  parent's  responsibility  to 
set  a  good  example  by  his  own  way 
of  behaving.  What  you  say  to  the 
child  will  have  little  effect  unless  it 
reflects  what  you  do  and  what  you 
are. 

It  is  part  of  your  responsibility, 
too,  to  see  that  your  child  finds  suit- 
able companions,  whose  influence  on 
him  is  good.  Especially  when  he  is 
small,  he  will  be  deeply  affected  by 
the  relationships  he  forms  with  other 
children. 

These  four  needs  of  a  child  are 
simple  and  straightforward.  They  are 
easy  to  talk  about,  more  difficult  to 
meet  faithfully  in  the  day-to-day 
life  of  the  home.  However,  I  be- 
lieve they  represent  the  fundamental 
principles  of  good  parenthood.  If  all 
the  children  of  the  world,  in  one 
generation,  could  have  these  needs 
fully  and  richly  met,  they  could 
grow  up  into  the  sort  of  men  and 
women  who  would  really  make  the 
world  the  sort  of  place  God  intended 
it  to  be;  because  parents  who  bring 
up  their  children  in  this  way  are  act- 
ing in  just  the  way  God  himself  acts 
toward  us,  his  children.  ■  ■ 

WORTH  QUOTING:  The  person  who 
watches  the  clock  remains  one  of  the 
hands. — Co-operator.  .  .  .  One  way  to 
get  an  education  is  to  drive  a  school 
bus.— A.  H.  Hallock  in  Quote. 
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Thousands    of    GIs    are    helping 
the   Christian   Children's   Fund 
protect  the  waifs  made  home- 
less by  war 


Little 
GI  Buddies 

By  Randall  Emerson 


KOREA— 1951.  Winter.  An 
American  MP  warms  his  hands 
over  a  small  fire  in  an  old  oil  can. 
Squatting  next  to  him  a  shivering, 
ten-year-old  Korean  boy,  wearing  an 
oversized  GI  combat  jacket,  chews 
on  a  piece  of  K-ration.  The  lad  looks 
up  in  admiration  at  the  whiskered, 
weary-eyed  soldier,  and  the  MP 
gives  him  a  sock  on  the  shoulder. 
They  are  buddies,  speaking  a  uni- 
versal language.  This  scene,  wit- 
nessed by  a  representative  of  the 
Christian  Children's  Fund,  drama- 
tizes the  typical  GI  concern  for  the 
waifs  made  homeless  by  the  tragedy 
of  war. 

Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke,  Director  of 
Christian  Children's  Fund,  reports 
that  Armed  Forces  personnel  are 
among  the  strongest  and  most  active 
supporters  of  the  41,000  children 
CCF  assists.  "I  suppose  this  is  be- 
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Wong  Mok  Cheung  was  made  an 
honorary  crew  member  of  USS  Mid- 
way. Here  he  receives  gold  wings  and 
certificate  from  Chaplain  A.  L. 
Dominy. 


cause  they  have  seen  firsthand  the 
pitiful  conditions  caused  by  war," 
states  Dr.  Clarke. 

Many  CCF  Homes  in  Korea  were 
started  by  GIs  who  simply  couldn't 
stand  to  go  through  the  mess  line 
without  sharing  with  the  kids  who 
had  bloated  bellies  and  were  haunt- 
ing the  garbage  dumps.  When  the 
bulk  of  American  troops  shipped 
back  to  the  states,  several  units  set 
up  trust  funds,  to  be  administered 
by  CCF,  thus  providing  a  future 
for  those  most  innocent  victims  of 
war. 


Other  soldiers,  such  as  LCDR  Bob 
King,  Jr.,  now  stationed  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Patuxent  River,  Mary- 
land, still  support  their  little  Korean 
buddies  through  the  CCF  "adop- 
tion" plan.  LCDR  King  flew  158  jet 
combat  missions  over  Korea.  In  his 
own  words:  "I  have  seen  begging 
children  .  .  .  dead  children  .  .  . 
destitute  children  in  Korea;  many 
other  sights  that  I  would  like  to 
forget,  but  can't.  .  .  ."  LCDR  King 
and  his  wife  have  now  "adopted" 
nine-year-old  Kim  Mee  Hai,  who 
lives  in  a  CCF  Home  in  Korea.  Both 
her  parents  were  killed  when  her 
family  fled  from  the  North  Korean 
communists. 

Another  pilot,  Ralph  Peterson,  aft- 
er flying  over  roads  clogged  with 
refugees  and  children,  became  so 
angered  at  war  and  hatred,  that  he 
vowed  to  fight  against  sin  as  a 
minister.  After  his  discharge  he  en- 
tered a  seminary,  married  a  class- 
mate, and  now  runs  the  Grace  Bible 
Mission,  near  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 
a  home  affiliated  with  CCF. 

When  I  asked  for  the  number  of 
military  personnel  who  have  assisted 
children  overseas,  Dr.  Clarke  said 
the  number  ran  into  the  thousands. 
Help  has  come  from  West  Point 
Cadets;  from  Fort  Riley,  Kansas; 
from  future  seamen  at  Annapolis; 
from  the  USS  Midway;  from  many 
other  ships  on  the  high  seas;  indeed, 
from  all  over  the  world.  Last  summer 
U.S.  Air  Force  Cadets  from  Colorado 
Springs  visited  in  Hong  Kong  with 
their  "adopted"  boy. 

GIs  have  always  been  quick  to 
help  children  in  times  of  emergency. 
The  now  famous  "Operation  Kiddie- 


Car,"  the  idea  of  Colonel  Dean  Hess, 
took  place  in  1950  when  the  com- 
munists were  about  to  overrun  Seoul. 
Soldiers  rounded  up  thousands  of 
CCF-sponsored  children  and  air- 
lifted them  to  Cheju  Island,  where 
the  GIs  stationed  on  the  island 
provided  the  children  with  shelter, 
food  and  warm  clothing. 

And  on  Okinawa,  where  over 
100,000  natives  were  killed  and  94 
per  cent  of  the  houses  destroyed 
during  World  War  II,  Armed  Forces 
engineers,  architects,  and  draftsmen 
designed  the  CCF  Home.  Soldiers 
donated  all  the  furnishings,  chaplains 
of  the  Far  East  Command  contrib- 
uted a  substantial  sum  toward  the 
building,  and  much  of  the  construc- 
tion was  done  by  volunteer  American 
marines. 

CHRISTIAN  Children's  Fund  is 
the  result  of  the  dedication  and 
genius  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Calvitt 
Clarke,  founders  and  still  active  lead- 


Boys  on  way  home  from  school  at 
Children's  Home  of  CCF.  Much  of 
the  construction  of  this  home  was 
done  by  the  US  Marines. 


Grace  is  had  before  supper  at  Aaren-en,  Okinawa,  CCF  Children's  Home. 
Furnishings  in  the  home  were  donated  by  American  soldiers. 


ers.  Incorporated  in  1938  with  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  outstanding 
Christian  lawyers,  mayors,  judges, 
businessmen  and  ministers,  CCF  has 
experienced  steady  growth,  in  spite 
of  losing  millions  in  property  in 
Communist  China,  and  today  ranks 
as  the  world's  largest  Protestant  child- 
care  organization.  The  concern  of 
the  Clarices  with  the  plight  of  the 
world's  children,  starting  with  one 
small  orphanage  in  China,  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  books,  articles 
and  newspaper  stories. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  made  vivid  to 
millions  of  Americans  the  desperate 
needs  of  the  world's  children, 
while  Mrs.  Helen  Clarke  has  been 
responsible  for  the  smooth-running 
International  Offices  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Receiving  excellent  co- 
operation from  local  governments, 
and  decorated  by  the  heads  of  state 
of    Korea,    Japan,    and    Nationalist 
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China,  Dr.  Clarke  is  cited  as  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  and  listed  in 
Who's  Wlw.  One  of  the  first  to  use 
the  "adoption"  plan,  the  Clarkes  send 
each  American  sponsor  a  photograph, 
personal  history,  and  the  privilege 
of  exchanging  letters  with  the  child 
overseas. 

With  an  annual  income  of  $4/2 
million  CCF  owns  many  homes  out- 
right, and  assists  other  children's 
homes,  cooperating  with  missionaries 
of  thirty-five  denominations  in  471 
orphanages  and  projects  in  fifty-five 
countries.  It  operates  agricultural 
experimental  farms,  and  vocational 
schools;  gives  courses  in  child  wel- 
fare; maintains  hospitals  and  clinics 
for  retarded,  tubercular,  crippled, 
blind  and  leprous  children. 

Constantly  trying  to  raise  stand- 
ards of  child  care,  CCF  owns  and 
operates  Children's  Garden  in  Hong 
Kong,  a  showplace  of  democracy  on 


the  back  door  step  of  Communist 
China,  and  the  largest  cottage-plan 
orphanage  in  the  Far  East.  In  Japan, 
Bott  Memorial  Home  is  used  by  the 
government  as  a  model  institution. 
Clarke  Junior  College  was  founded 
to  train  child-care  workers.  CCF 
homes  stress  a  fourfold  development; 
physical  and  mental  health,  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  and  Chris- 
tian character.  CCF  policy  is  to  keep 
the  homes  on  a  social  and  economic 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Children  are  taught  to  be  self- 
supporting,  well-adjusted  members 
of  their  own  society.  Overseas  homes 
are  staffed  with  nationals,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  Americanize  the 
children. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Gail  R.  Jones,  Castle 
Air  Force  Base,  California,  who  help 
support  a  girl  in  West  Berlin,  express 
the  major  reason  why  military  per- 
sonnel are  so  concerned  with  the 
world's  children:  "On  several  occa- 
sions we've  looked  around  us  at  all 
the  comforts  we  have,  the  food  we 
throw  in  the  garbage,  the  clothes  we 
discard  for  little  reason,  and  the 
thought  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
have  never  even  seen  as  much.  I 
suppose  we  adopted  Gabriele  to  sort 
of  make  up  for  having  so  much 
while  others  have  so  little." 

Or,  as  Dr.  Clarke  says:  "Half  the 
world's  children  will  go  to  bed 
hungry  tonight  .  .  .  that  is,  if  they 
have  a  bed.  ..."  ■  ■ 

AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

She    never    tries    to    hide    her    age 

As  other  females  do. 
She  told  the  world  the  very  day 

Her    birthday    made    her    two. 

—Bob  Brown. 


IT'S  IN  THE  RECORD 


HERE'S  a  company  of  soldiers 
with  a  lot  of  "pull."  A  tug  of 
war  was  held  between  Company 
"H"  and  "E"  Company  of  the  2nd 
Derbyshire  Regiment  at  Jubbulpore, 
India.  .  .  .  Result,  two  hours  and  41 
minutes  of  the  longest  pull  on  record 
(August  12,  1889). 

•  An  unusual  record  was  achieved 
by  George  Bull  of  England  ...  he 
ran  100  yards  in  11.0  seconds. 
What's  so  different  about  this  record? 
Well,  the  race  was  held  at  the 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  in 
England.  Try  running  with  your 
eyes  closed! 

•  It  was  written  somewhere  that  the 
odds  against  bowling  a  perfect  300 
game  are  300,000  to  1.  Here's  a  guy 
who  did  the  impossible  and  bowled 
two  of  them  in  succession.  John 
Bomba  of  Bayonne,  N.J.,  rolled  two 
perfect  games  in  defense  of  the 
Staten  Island  Individual  Crown  at 
the  Madalone  Bowling  Center,  S.I. 
(Jan.  10,  1950.) 

•  Here's  a  group  of  athletes  who 
really  draw  the  crowds.  During  the 
1949-50  season  the  famous  Harlem 
Globetrotters  basketball  team  played 
before  more  than  1,250,000  people. 
They  lost  only  nine  games,  while 
winning  165! 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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By  Richmond  N.  Hutchins 


MANY  people  remain  outside  our  churches  and  chapels  because 
they're  afraid  they  are  not  good  enough  to  come  in.  To  these 
people  we  would  say  "Who  is?"  Who  is  really  worthy  of  corning 
before  Almighty  God  to  worship  him?  The  life  and  words  of  Jesus 
could  hardly  be  clearer:  All  of  us  have  fallen  short  of  what  we  should 
be;  yet  "the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 

God  knows  us  through  and  through;  we  cannot  hide  from  him  in  our 
Sunday  best.  And  it  is  God  we  are  corning  to  worship.  Why  worry 
about  impressing  anyone  else,  or  about  measuring  up  to  man-made 
standards?  The  greater  our  failures  and  shortcomings,  the  greater  is 
our  need  to  come.  Jesus  made  this  emphatic;  "Those  who  are  well 
have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  those  who  are  sick;  I  have  not  come 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance."  So  say  to  the  man  in 
the  pew,  "Move  over,  brother;  make  room  for  one  more  sinner." 

Unfortunately  the  "ins"  often  act  pretty  intolerant  of  the  "outs" 
and  set  up  un-Christlike  standards  of  admission.  "We'd  better  steer 
clear  of  old  Joe,"  they'll  say.  "We  don  t  want  anyone  like  him — it'll 
give  the  church  a  bad  name."  These  pious  folk  are  forgetting  that  the 
church's  tasks  is  to  proclaim  the  good  news  to  all  men,  to  bring 
salvation  (or  health)  to  lost  souls.  So  just  remember:  The  church  is 
not  a  club  for  saints;  it's  a  hospital  for  sinners. 

So  move  over,  brother;  make  room  for  me. 


CROOKED  AND  PERVERSE  GENERATION 

Somehow  the  boy  at  school  came  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  square. 
Asking  his  teacher,  he  was  promptly  informed  that  the  world  was  not  square, 
but  quite  ball-ish  and  round.  Of  course,  his  father  would  always  know  more 
than  any  teacher  of  any  school,  and  the  lad  confidently  laid  the  matter  at 
his  wise  feet.  Father  slowly  removed  his  glasses,  laid  down  the  evening  paper 
and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  gave  the  final  word:  "You're  both  wrong  .  .  .  the 
world  is  crooked,  plumb  and  plain  crooked,  that's  what!"— Edwin  R. 
Anderson  in  Watchman-Examiner. 
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Correspondence  Courses  on  Religion 

for  Armed  Forces  Personnel 


MANY  educational  institutions  in  the  U.SA.  provide  correspond- 
ence courses  on  religion,  the  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Life  of  Jesus,  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  and  the  like.  Below  we  list 
some  of  these. 

YOU  MAY  ENROLL  for  any  of  these  courses  listed   (with  the 
exception   of   the   ones   listed   under   Denominations)    through   the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin. 
Here  is  how  to  enroll: 

1.  Decide  on  the  course  you  would  like  to  have. 

2.  See  the  education  officer  of  your  unit  and  ask  for  an  enrollment 
form:  DD  Form  305. 

3.  Complete  this  and  send  it  with  the  fee  for  the  course  to  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin.  Fee 
should  be  sent  by  cashier's  check,  money  order,  or  certified  check. 
Make  payable  to  the  college  giving  the  course. 

4.  The  preliminary  processing  of  your  enrollment  is  done  by 
USAFI,  then  the  form  is  forwarded  to  the  school. 

5.  If  you  wish  a  complete  description  of  the  course,  write  to  the 
Correspondence  Study  Department,  Extension  Division  of  the  col- 
lege giving  the  particular  course  you  are  interested  in. 

FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION:  Costs  of  these  courses  run  $20  to 
$30  less  than  for  these  courses  when  taken  by  civilians.  Twenty-four 
months  are  given  for  the  completion  of  a  course,  provided  there  has 
been  no  twelve-month  period  of  inactivity.  Pupils  overseas  should 
airmail  their  lessons. 
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I.  Available  Through  Schools  and  Colleges 

(Enrollment  Through  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute) 


School 


N.   Dak.   Div.   of 
Supervisory  Study 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


Oregon  State  System 
of  Higher  Education 
Portland  1,  Oregon 


Course 
No. 


Course 
HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 

Old  Testament 
New  Testament 


No.  of  Credit  Enrollment 
Lessons  Units         Fee 


24 


COLLEGE  COURSES 

#RC  462       History    of   Great   Religions    16 


$13.95 
13.95 


16.00 


Univ.  of  Alabama 

#6c 

Life  &  Teachings  of  Paul 

13 

2 

10.00 

University,  Alabama 

#23c 

Religions    of    World 
(Prerequisite- 
Sophomore  standing) 

13 

2 

18.00 

Univ.  of  California 

#XB  116 

English  Bible  as  Literature 

31 

3 

21.25 

Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

Univ.  of  Chicago 

#HR-320 

Contemporary   World   Re- 

30 

3% 

39.50 

Chicago  37,  El. 

ligions 

Univ.  of  Colorado 

#371 

Bible  as  Literature 

19 

2 

18.00 

Boulder,   Colo. 

Univ.  of  Missouri 

#110e 

Life    &    Literature    of    Old 

25 

3 

18.00 

Columbia,   Mo. 

Testament  (Prerequisite- 
Sophomore  standing) 

#121e 

Life    &    Literature    of    New- 
Testament 

25 

3 

14.50 

#122e 

Life   &   Teachings   of   Jesus 

25 

3 

15.00 

Univ.  of  Nebraska 

#151x 

Philosophy  of  Old  Testament 

21 

3 

10.00 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

#152x 

Philosophy    of    New   Testa- 
ment 

21 

3 

10.00 

Univ.    of   Nevada 

#C461 

World  Religions 

32 

3 

22,75 

Reno,  Nevada 

#C462 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

32 

3 

28.25 

Univ.   of  N.C. 

#c28 

The    Origin    &    Significance 

26 

3 

15.90 

(with 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

of  the  Bible 

Bible) 

9.40 

(with- 

out 

Bible) 

Univ.  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 


#107  Literary    Study    of    English    30 

Bible:    Old  Testament 
(Prerequisite-English  1,  2) 

#108  Literary    Study    of    English    30 

Bible:   New  Testament 
(Prerequisite-English  1,  2) 


1.00 


3.75 
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School 

Southern   Methodist 
Univ.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Univ.  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville,   Tenn. 


Univ.    of   Texas 
Austin  12,  Texas 


Course 

No. 

of  Credit  Enrollment 

No. 

Course                Lessons  Units 

Fee 

#21 

Old    Testament     (Origin    & 
Major  Ideas  of  Hebrew- 
Jewish   Religion)     (Pre- 
requisite-Sophomore 
standing) 

19 

3 

20.65  (with 
Bible) 

17.65    (with- 
out Bible) 

#22 

New  Testament    (First 
Century  Christianity) 
( Prerequisite-Sophomore 
standing) 

19 

3 

21.90  (with 
Bible) 

18.40    (with- 
out Bible) 

#53 

Christianity  Through  the 
Ages   (Prerequisite-Junior 
standing) 

19 

3 

14.75 

#67 

Religions    of    World     (Pre- 
requisite-Junior standing) 

19 

3 

14.50 

#130-CI 

Life    &    Literature    of    Old 
Testament 

17 

3 

11.50 

#261-CI 

New    Testament    Life    & 
Literature 

17 

3 

11.50 

#355-CI 

Christian  Ethics 

17 

3 

10.50 

#301 

Life    &   Teachings   of   Jesus 

16 

3 

14.25 

#302 

Life   &   Letters   of   Paul 

16 

3 

14.00 

#304 

Introduction  to  New  Testa- 

16 

3 

14.95 

#305 


ment 
Religion    of   Old   Testament 


16 


16.00 


II.  Available  Through  Denominations 

The  Free  Methodist  40   Courses   on   the  Bible 

Servicemen's    Dept. 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


Guided  Reading 
Dept.  of  Leadership 

Education, 
P.O.    Box    871, 
Nashville  2,  Tenn. 
(Methodist  Church) 


13  None       1-00  each 


#1 

Understanding  the  Bible 

. .  .  None 

$1.75 

#2 

Christian  Beliefs 

. . .    None 

$1.25 

#4 

Christian  Mission  in 

Today's   World 

. . .  None 

$1.75 

#6 

Teaching  Children 

. . .  None 

$2.00 

#7 

Guiding  Youth 

.  . .  None 

$1.00 

#8 

Understanding  Adults 

. . .  None 

$2.25 

#9 

Home   and    Church 

Working  Together 

. . .  None 

$1.75 
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O  Lord  our  God,  we  are  thankful 
to  be  a  part  of  a  family.  Bless  our 
loved  ones— our  mothers,  fathers, 
brothers,  sisters — all  those  near  and 
dear  to  us.  Father,  thou  has  been 
so  good  to  us  to  give  us  helpful 
companions  along  life's  way;  in  our 
homes  we  have  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
we  have  understanding  and  love.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  sacrifices  made 
by  our  loved  ones  for  us.  May  we 
not  only  respond  to  them  with  love 
but  may  we  get  under  the  load  with 
them,  sharing  responsibility,  doing 
our  part.  May  we  all  be  tied  together 
— members  of  our  family — in  bonds 
of  love  with  one  another  and  with 
thee.   Through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Merciful  Father,  help  us  to  grow 
in  love.  Thou  didst  demonstrate  thy 
love  for  us  supremely  by  sending 
thy  Son  into  our  world  to  die  for 
us.  May  we  learn  from  him.  In  him 
we  see  love  in  the  home,  his  love  for 
Mary  and  Joseph  and  his  brothers. 
And  we  see  their  love  for  him.  We 
see  the  love  he  had  for  his  friends 
as  he  worked  with  his  disciples.  We 
see  his  love  for  persons  everywhere 
as  he  saw  them  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  for 
our  lack  of  brotherly  love;  or  look- 
ing out  for  Self,  which  we  consider 
Number  1,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Cleanse  our  hearts  of  selfish- 
ness and  hate  and  envy  and  make 
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us  to  grow  in  love.  In  the  name  of 
him  who  loved  us  beyond  measure. 
Amen. 

Almighty  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  we  are  in  bondage  to 
sin.  We  are  wayward  creatures. 
Break  this  bondage;  cause  us  to  walk 
in  the  straight  paths.  Do  for  us  what 
we  cannot  do  for  ourselves,  save  us 
from  sin.  Give  us  the  presence  now 
and  always  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
go  our  own  way  too  much  and  we 
do  not  depend  on  thy  Spirit.  We 
invite  him  to  come  in  to  direct  and 
rule  our  hearts  and  our  footsteps, 
helping  us  to  make  wise  decisions,  to 
meet  the  demands  put  upon  us,  to 
perform  our  duties,  and  to  overcome 
disappointments.  We  ask  all  this  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior 
and  Lord,  who  said:  "When  I  go 
away,  I  will  send  the  comforter,  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Amen. 

Eternal  God,  bless  those  with 
whom  we  work  daily.  May  we  do 
our  part  in  promoting  harmony, 
good  will,  understanding.  As  we 
share  our  lives  in  this  significant  ad- 
venture, may  we  do  our  work  well; 
may  we  have  a  sense  of  purpose;  may 
we  overcome  laziness.  And  without 
being  ostentatious,  help  us  to  wit- 
ness to  thee  each  day  by  how  we 
work,  by  our  attitudes,  and  words 
fitly  spoken.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


"Cag  Rag"  on  U.S.S.  Forrestal 

The  "Cag  Rag"  is  a  Forrestal — 
Air  Group  Eight  publication  which 
appears  daily  and  covers  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subjects.  CDR  Julian  Lake, 
USN,  CO  of  Air  Group  Eight  is  the 
writer.  CDR  Donald  R.  Caughey, 
CHC,  USN,  is  Senior  Chaplain  on 
the  Forrestal  and  he  writes: 

"I  consider  the  issue  of  27  Dec. 
1962  one  of  CDR  Lakes  finest 
achievements." 

In  that  particular  issue,  CDR  Lake 
writes  movingly  of  how  "the  true 
and  living  Christmas  was  found  by 
a  number  of  Navy  men  a  long  way 
from  home."  CAPT  L.  R.  Geis,  com- 
mander of  the  Forrestal,  arranged 
through  the  Executive  Officer,  CDR 
J.  S.  Kenyon,  to  host  300  orphans  on 
board  at  a  party  featuring  a  magi- 
cian, a  puppet  show,  refreshments, 
Santa  Claus,  and  gifts  for  the  chil- 
dren. Chaplain  Caughey  found  300 
sailors  to  act  as  escorts  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

CDR  Lake  tells  also  of  the  third 
class  petty  officer  who  continued 
his  visit  with  six-year-old  Francoise 
the  next  day.  They  went  to  a  car- 
nival, skipped  down  the  street,  and 
came  home  laden  with  toys.  The 
petty  officer  said:  "I  can  honestly 
say  it  was  one  of  the  best  liberties 
I've  had  since  leaving  CONUS  and 
I  hope  to  have  more  like  it.  If  any- 
one wants  to  have  a  good  time,  try 
taking  one  of  those  kids  out  for  a 
day  and  see  how  much  real  fun 
you  have,  not  to  mention  the  feel- 


ing it  leaves  inside  you  when  you 
see  their  faces  light  up." 

Height   Finder 

Chaplain,  Captain,  Dean  L.  Min- 
ton,  USAF,  Reno  Air  Defense  Sec- 
tor, Stead  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada, 
has  sent  us  some  copies  of  Height 
Finder,  pastoral  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  office  of  the  Sector 
Chaplain  for  distribution  to  person- 
nel at  five  radar  squadrons  in  Ne- 
vada and  Southern  Oregon  and  at 
Hq.  Reno  Air  Defense  Sector.  It  is 

Chaplain  (Col)  Herman  H.  Heuer 
(center),  8th  US  Army  Chaplain,  is 
shown  one  of  the  copies  of  New  Life, 
a  monthly  Korean  magazine  donated 
to  ROK  Army  soldiers  as  a  gift  of 
Korean  Lutheran  Mission.  Dr.  Yong 
Ji  Won  (right)  is  editor.  Rev.  Paul 
Bartling  (left)  is  head  of  Korean 
Lutheran  Mission. 
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Ten  Scouts  received  the  God  and 
Country  Award  at  Ft.  Leavenworth 
Chapel  in  January.  Chaplain  (Lt  Col) 
Theodore  V.  Koepke  presented  awards 
to  (left  to  right)  Tom  McMinn,  Jr., 
Steven  Brown,  Chips  Wilson,  Tom 
Maertens,  Mark  Schoomaker,  Clark 
Clagett,  Eric  Schoomaker,  Bob  Wo- 
mack,  David  Cawthron  and  Bob  Bohn. 
The  award  is  one  of  the  most  prized 
in  scouting. 

published  bi-monthly  and  contains 
announcements,  short  articles, 
quotes,  the  chaplain's  schedule,  news 
and  the  like.  It  is  very  well  done. 
Congratulations! 

PWOC  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood 

The  PWOC,  Ft.  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  spent  an  interesting  day  study- 
ing Christians  of  Korea.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lawrence,  who  lived  three  years 
in  that  country,  led  the  study.  Slides, 
costumes,  photographs  and  curios 
were  shown.  A  "soup  and  sandwich" 
lunch  was  served.  In  the  afternoon 
Mrs.  Edrie  Talbott,  who  also 
has  lived  in  Korea,  Mrs.  Gwen 
Trimble,  Mrs.  Thelma  Stafford  and 
Mrs.  Etheleen  Armstrong  taught  va- 
rious parts  of  the  book.  Post  Chap- 


lain is  Chaplain  (Col)  Lisle  Bar- 
tholomew. Joyce  Wolff  Graff  is  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

PMOC  at  Ft.  Leavenworth 

H.  Roe  Bartle,  Mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  spoke  at  the  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth Officers'  Club  Sunday  eve- 
ning, Jan.  20,  before  a  gathering  of 
the  Fort's  PMOC.  "Stand  Up  and 
Be  Counted"  was  the  title  of  the 
mayor's  address.  He  appealed  for 
men  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Present 
to  hear  the  mayor  were  Maj  Gen 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  post  commander 
and  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege; Maj  Gen  Harry  J.  Lemley, 
the  college  assistant  commandant; 
Mayor  Jack  Mitchell  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  Chas.  S.  Stevenson, 
civilian  aide  to  the  Sec.  of  the 
Army  for  Western  Missouri,  and 
many  others.  The  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Col  Wm.  H.  Blake- 
field,  president  of  the  PMOC. 

The  LSC  News 

The  LSC  (Lutheran  Service  Cen- 
ter) News,  Wm.  H.  W.  Marwede, 
Editor,  and  Raymond  C.  Hohenstein 
and  Carl  F.  Yaeger,  Associate  Execu- 
tive Secretaries,  is  a  newsy  release 
telling  of  the  many  wonderful  activi- 
ties going  on  in  Lutheran  Service 
Centers  around  the  world:  San 
Diego,  Okinawa,  El  Paso,  Colorado 
Springs,  Kaiserslautern,  Tachikawa, 
Jacksonville,  Charleston,  Korea,  Nor- 
folk, San  Antonio,  San  Francisco, 
Hong  Kong,  Olongapo,  etc.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  Lutherans  on  this 
significant  service. 


Man  and  God  Call  You  to  Serve 

There  are  various  opportunities  for 
Christian  young  people  who  wish  to 
give  some  of  their  vacation  or  leave 
time  to  work  camps  and  service 
projects.  In  Europe,  camps  will  be 
held  during  July  and  August  in 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  West  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  Several  countries  in 
Africa  have  camps.  Also  several  in 
Asia.  In  the  U.S.A.  projects  will  be 
going  on  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Plain- 
view,  Tex.,  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  Garrison,  N.Y.  In 
a  work  camp  you  are  promised  six 
to  seven  hours  of  heavy  manual 
work.  Group's  decisions  are  the  rule. 
You  must  be  willing  to  accept  risks. 
For  detailed  information  write  Ecu- 
menical Voluntary  Service,  475 
Riverside  Dr.,  Room  753,  New  York 
27,  N.Y. 

Interested  in  Writing  for  Periodicals? 

Professor  James  W.  Carty,  Jr.,  a 

LINK     writer     and     Professor     of 


Journalism  at  Bethany  College  has 
prepared  a  booklet  entitled  "An 
Educator's  Guide  for  Preparing  Arti- 
cles for  Periodicals."  It  is  a  printed 
28-page  book  and  sells  for  $1.00. 
Copies  may  be  purchased  from 
Carty,  Box  218,  Bethany,  W.Va. 

Fourth  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order 

Five  hundred  leading  Protestant, 
Anglican,  and  Orthodox  theologians 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will 
gather  at  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real, Canada,  July  12-26  for  the 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order.  The  conference  will  deal 
with  obstacles  and  opportunities  in 
Christian  unity.  Chairman  is  Dr. 
Douglas  Horton,  Randolph,  N.H. 

Centenary 

One  hundred  years  of  service  to 
humanity  by  Red  Cross  workers  the 
world  over  will  be  in  the  spotlight 
throughout  1963.  It  was  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1863  that  the  Red 
Cross  was  founded  by  Henri  Dunant. 


A  Christian  Japanese  choir  from  Sasebo  Bible  Church,  Japan,  sang  its  way 
into  the  hearts  of  American  sailors  on  USS  Yorktown  during  the  Christmas 
season.  Members  of  the  choir  were  guests  of  the  Yorktown.  At  extreme  left 
is  Pastor  Fukuda  of  the  church  and  next  to  him  the  ship's  Protestant 
chaplain,  LCDR  Alfred  W.  Ekkens,  CHC,  USN. 


Sty*  Sink  (Ealntiar 


MAY  1.  May  Day.  Now  a  holiday  celebrated  throughout  much  of  the 
world  commemorating  the  workingman. 

May  1.  Also  Law  Day.  By  presidential  proclamation  a  day  "set  aside  to 
express  appreciation  for  our  liberties."  Also  to  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

May  2.  International  Trade  Fair.  Tokyo,  Japan.  Apr.  16 — May  6. 

May  2.  Also  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom  Festival.  May  2-4.  "A  springtime 
celebration  to  mark  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  trees." 

May  3.  May  Fellowship  Day.  Observed  since  1931,  this  day's  purpose  is  to 
enable  Christian  women  to  unite  locally  in  fellowship  and  action  on  some 
issue  in  the  area  of  Christian  Social  Relations.  Theme  this  year:  "Assign- 
ment Race:  One  Family  under  God:  Genuine  and  Full  Participation." 

May  4.  Kentucky  Derby.  89th  Running.  Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky. 

May  5-12.  Christian  Family  Week.  Emphasizes  home  and  church  coopera- 
tion. Theme:  "When  Your  Family  Worships  God  Every  Day." 

May  5-11.  National  Youth  Fitness  Week. 

May  6.  May  Music  Festival,  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  May  2-31. 

May  6.  Birthday  of  the  first  postage  stamp  (Penny  Black  of  Great  Britain). 

May  9.  Annual  Meeting,  American  Bible  Society,  New  York,  N.Y. 

May  10.  Annual  May  Music  Festival.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  May  9-12. 

May  11.  Miss  San  Diego  Pageant.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

May  12.  Mother's  Day. 

May  12-26.  Julian  Wildflower  Show.  Julian,  Calif. 

May  15-18.  Tulip  Time  Festival.  Holland,  Mich.  Tulip  Festival  also  in 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada  from  May  15-30. 

May  16.  Bach  Festival,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

May  16-31.  Royal  Danish  Ballet  and  Music  Festival.  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

May  18.  Armed  Forces  Day. 

May  19.  Rural  Life  Sunday.  Time  for  prayer  for  workers  in  the  fields  and 
for  the  seed  in  the  good  earth. 

May  19.  German  Handicraft  Fair,  Munich,  Germany.  May  16-26. 

May  19-26.  National  Salvation  Army  Week. 

May  22.  National  Maritime  Day. 

May  23.  Ascension  Day.  Forty  days  after  Easter. 

May  24-25.  Walker  Cup  Golf  Match.  Britain  vs.  USA,  Turnberry,  England. 

May  26- June  1.  Work  and  Pray  for  Permanent  Peace.  "To  stimulate  the 
people  of  North  America  to  offer  concerted  prayers  for  permanent  peace." 

May  28.  International  Film  Festival.  Melbourne,  Australia.  May  21-June  15. 

May  30.  Memorial  Day.  Also  500-mile  Memorial  Race,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

May  31.  Stockholm  Festival,  music,  ballet,  drama.  Stockholm,  Sweden.  May 
27-June  10. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  The  ideas  found  here  may  also  be  helpful  to  lay  leaders  as 
they  prepare  talks  or  sermons. 

1.  Your  Wedding  Day  {page  7) 
Bible  Material:  Mark  10:2-9 

Is  there  a  difference  when  marriage  is  God-oriented?  How?  The 
author  declares  that  Jesus  carried  the  concept  of  "love  of  neighbor" 
to  its  highest  point  in  marriage.  Do  you  agree?  Why  or  why  not? 
What  is  the  difference  between  being  ready  for  marriage  and  being 
ready  for  Christian  marriage?  What  are  the  strongest  arguments 
against  premarital  sexual  relations?  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  many  non-Christian  marriages  are  apparently  successful? 

2.  What  Makes  a  Home  "Christian"?   {page  19) 
Bible  Material:  Mark  12:28-34 

What  opportunities  do  we  have  to  pray  during  the  day?  At  work? 
At  home?  Can  you  be  Christian  alone?  Can  your  family?  How  can  a 
home  be  an  active  powerhouse  for  God  in  the  neighborhood  where 
you  live? 

3.  Conflicts  Are  Normal  {page  SI) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  22:24-27 

Why  are  conflicts  between  men  inevitable?  Why  are  conflicts  in- 
evitable in  the  family?  How  does  the  recognition  that  "conflicts  are 
normar  help  to  solve  them?  How  are  conflicts  a  sign  of  pain?  What 
should  members  of  the  family  do  about  conflicts?  How  does  Christ 
help  you  to  reduce  conflicts? 

4.  A  Child  Goes  Forth  {page  46) 

Bible  Material:  Ephesians  6:1-4;  Titus  2:4 

What  are  the  important  differences  between  raising  a  child  in 
former  generations  and  raising  a  child  in  the  modern  world?  Give 
some  examples  of  good  parenthood  and  bad  parenthood.  Spell  out 
in  detail  the  comparison  between  the  way  God  deals  with  us  and 
the  way  we  deal  with  our  children. 
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Moody  by  J.  C.  Pollock.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
$5.95. 

Moody  has  been  characterized  as  "the  Billy  Graham  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
Uneducated  though  he  was,  D.  L.  Moody  rose  from  shoe  clerk  and  Sunday  school 
teacher  to  the  greatest  evangelist  since  the  Apostle  Paul.  Called  crazy  by  some, 
he  was  a  unique  figure  who  "put  one  hand  on  Britain  and  the  other  on  America 
and  lifted  them  both  nearer  to  God."  J.  C.  Pollock,  an  Anglican  rector  of  Horsing- 
ton,  Somerset,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  selected  from  a  mass  of  data  and 
given  us  a  most  readable  biography  and  perhaps  the  most  accurate  of  all  the 
lives  of  Moody. 

Principles  of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Protocol  by  Marguerite  Grumme.  Fleming 
Revell,  Westwood,  N.J.  $1.50. 

What  is  a  basic  agenda?  What  are  committees  called  upon  to  do?  How  do  you 
nominate  and  elect  officers?  What  motions  take  precedence  in  formal  meetings? 
What  is  proper  seating  arrangement?  These  and  other  parliamentary  questions 
are  discussed  in  this  small,  handy  book  of  sixty-three  pages. 

In  the  Hollow  of  His  Hand  by  Kai  Jensen.  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  426  S. 

5th  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  $2.75. 

This  volume  is  translated  from  the  Danish.  Bishop  Jensen  says:  "In  this  little 
book  of  36  short  chapters  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  speak  simply  and  clearly 
to  persons  too  tired,  too  lonesome,  or  too  infirm  to  care  to  read  long-drawn-out 
discussions."  There  is  a  warm-hearted  directness  in  these  timely  thoughts  from 
the  old  world. 

Young  People  and  Drinking  by  Arthur  H.  Cain.  John  Day  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St., 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  $3.25. 

This  book  is  not  a  sermon  on  "the  evils  of  drink."  The  author  says:  "What 
we  want  to  do  ...  is  to  give  young  people  the  FACTS  about  drinking,  both 
normal  drinking  and  excessive  drinking,  so  that  they  can  decide  for  themselves 
what  they  want  to  do  about  it." 

So  the  book  deals  with  the  nature  of  alcohol,  the  kinds  of  drinks  one  has  to 
choose  from,  the  arguments  for  moderate  drinking,  the  arguments  against  drink- 
ing and  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

Educators  and  experts  on  alcohol  studies  throughout  the  nation  agree  that 
education  on  alcohol  in  the  secondary  schools  is  highly  desirable. 

The  Faith  to  Doubt  by  M.  Holmes  Hartshorne.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.  A  Spectrum  paperback.  $1.75. 

An  examination  of  the  criticisms  of  religion,  powerful  in  our  time. 
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THE  LINK  Has  Been  Helpful 

I  am  a  service  person  in  the  Navy.  Here  aboard  ship  I  have  read  and  enjoyed 
THE  LINK  for  several  months.  It  has  been  very  helpful  in  my  trying  moments. 
I  am  interested  in  getting  a  subscription  for  myself.  Please  forward  an  order 
form,  giving  your  correct  address,  and  let  me  know  the  price  of  the  magazine 
for  one  year.  The  very  best  to  you  and  continued  success  with  this  inspiring 
magazine. 

— QMSA  Robert  G.  Daniels,  USS  Zelima  (AF-49),  O-Div,  Care  FPO, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Seeks  Rembrandt's  Picture  of  Paul 

Ever  since  I  read  the  article  "Paul  Still  Speaks"  in  the  April,  1960,  issue  of 
THE  LINK  I  have  been  searching  for  a  copy  of  Paul's  picture  (painting).  I 
would  appreciate  information  on  where  I  can  get  it. 

— Lt.  Donald  G.  Hauser,  1641  Tallwood  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

(Write  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.  You  can  get  a  glossy 
photo  of  Rembrandt's  Paul  for  75  cents.  You  can  get  a  large  reproduction  25% 
by  19%  for  $12.00.) 

Desires  Information  on  Episcopal  Seminaries 

I  want  to  commend  the  editor  and  personnel  of  THE  LINK  for  an  outstanding 
Christian  serviceman's  magazine.  I  began  reading  THE  LINK  while  stationed  in 
Korea  and  the  magazine  has  given  me  many  hours  of  enjoyment.  I  will  appreciate 
it  if  you  will  help  me  find  a  list  of  Episcopal  seminaries.  I  have  been  unable 
to  locate  this  list  and  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

— Sp  4  Alfred  W.  Evans,  U.S.  Army  Dental  Detachment,  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

(We've  sent  a  list  to  Sp  4  Evans.) 

From  a  Lay  Leader 

I  have  just  been  selected  as  Protestant  lay  leader  for  my  ship,  the  USS 
Buchanan.  If  you  have  available  any  publications  that  I  could  distribute  to  the 
men,  or  anything  that  would  help  me  to  prepare  my  Sunday  talks,  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

—Ensign  Philip  C.  Anderson,  USN,  USS  Buchanan,  DDG  14,  Care  FPO, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(We're  sending  Ensign  Anderson  each  month  10  copies  of  THE  LINK.) 


THE  LINK  is  the  finest  servicemen's  magazine. 

—Chaplain  David  R.  Kabele,  USS  Oriskany,  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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At  Ease! 


"I  was  going  home  to  mother  but 
then  I  thought  that's  what  you'd 
like  me  to  do — so  I'm  staying!" 


An  elderly  farmer  wrote  to  a  mail 
order  house  as  follows:  "Please  send 
me  one  of  the  gasoline  engines  you 
show  on  page  787,  and  if  it's  any 
good,  I'll  send  you  a  check." 

In  time  he  received  the  following 
reply:  "Please  send  check.  If  it's  any 
good,  well  send  the  engine." — Lion. 

The  golfer,  a  prominent  minister, 
was  having  a  terrible  day  on  the 
links.  When  he  wasn't  slicing,  he 
was  hooking.  Finally,  on  the 
thirteenth  hole,  he  flubbed  an  easy 
two-foot  putt.  He  picked  up  the  ball, 


threw  it  as  far  as  he  could,  cracked 
a  club  over  his  knee  and  sank  to 
the  green,  a  picture  of  frustration. 

Tve  got  to  give  it  up!"  he 
moaned.  "I've  just  got  to  give  it  up." 

"Give  up  golf?"  his  partner  asked. 

"No,  the  ministry,"  said  the  golfer. 
— George  Lawless  in  Charleston 
Gazette. 

Sir  Arthur  Eddington,  a  British 
astronomer,  was  once  asked: 

"Is  it  true,  Sir  Arthur,  that  you 
are  one  of  the  three  men  in  the 
world  who  understand  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity?" 

The  astronomer  appeared  reluc- 
tant to  answer. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  the  questioner. 
"I  should  have  realized  a  man  of 
your  modesty  would  find  such  a 
question  embarrassing." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Eddington.  "I 
was  just  trying  to  thiink  who 
the  third  could  be." — Milwaukee 
Journal. 

A  couple  of  pre-schoolers  figure  in 
this  lesson  in  semantics  overheard  by 
an  adult  neighbor: 

"Okay,  you  can  come  along  if 
you'll  cooperate,"  said  the  five-year- 
old  to  his  younger  friend.  "And  co- 
operate means  you  have  to  do  what 
I  say."— United  Mine  Workers 
Journal. 

Women  are  to  blame  for  most  of 
the  lying  men  do — they  insist  upon 
asking  questions. — Table  Talk. 

Be  thankful  that  you  live  in  a  land 
where  you  can  say  what  you  think 
without  thinking. — Arnold  Glasow. 
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